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RECORD OF E-M-C 


DIESEL POWER 


The Diesel passenger era, in the United 
States, was born Armistice Day, Sunday, 
November 11, 1934. 

On that day, the original Zephyr made 
its initial service run from Lincoln, Neb. 
to Omaha and Kansas City and return. 

Since that time this pioneer and succeed- 
ing Zephyrs, have slicked off a million 
miles of swift, comfortable transportation 
over the great Burlington System. 

In one short year and a half a new era 





PERFORMANCE 


of progress has been quickly accelerated 
in the pioneering West! 

The Burlington Railroad now has four 
Zephyrs in daily service. Four new 
Zephyrs will soon flash their gleaming, 
stainless steel sides along the trails of 
empire! 

The Zephyrs now under construction 
will also be powered by E-M-C Diesel 


Power — the power that has set such an 
unparalleled record of performance. 


ELECTRO -MOTIVE CORPORATION 
LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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Badly worn switch point 


Oxweping) 
SUVES Switch foonlt Meetntenuace 


@ Worn switch points can be made as good as new by 
rebuilding the worn point with Oxweld MW Welding 
Rod. The cost involved in this work is only a small fraction 
of the cost of replacement. Oxweld procedures for recla- 
mation work of this type are effecting great savings for 
railroads. 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company has developed 
procedures for all maintenance-of-way welding applica- 
tions. Oxweld clients benefit by the more than twenty 
years of experience and research of this organization. The 
majority of Class I Railroads have been Oxweld contract 


customers for many years. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC 
Chicago: Carbide and Carbon Building 
New York: Carbide and Carbon Building 
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Just “any” pipe won't do for railroad service 
—railroad pipe must provide high resistance 
to corrosion and withstand pressure and vibra- 
tion.» » » In the yards it’s cinder and soil corro- 
sion, in the roundhouse it’s sulphurous smoke, 
on rolling stock it’s rust, plus shock and 


vibration. » » » Toncan Iron Pipe meets these 


conditions. » » » In its ability to withstand cor- 
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Republic Steel 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
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rosion it’s second only to stainless irons and 
steels among ferrous metals. » » » It is homo- 
geneous— throughout its entire wall thickness 
it is resistant to rust and corrosion. » » » It has 
proved its superiority and longer life under 
all conditions where service is unusually 
severe. We will gladly send you records of 


its performance. Address Dept. RA. » » » 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Republican Platform 
And Transportation 


The railroads have suffered more from government 
policies under both the Old Deal and the New Deal 
than any other industry; but neither the railroads nor 
transportation in general are mentioned in the Repub- 
lican platform adopted at Cleveland last week. This is 
comparatively unimportant under present political and 
economic conditions. There has occurred within the 
last three years a political revolution in which the pre- 
depression Republican and Democratic parties have 
been succeeded by virtually new parties, the present 
and prospective policies of which far transcend in im- 
portance their old names and former policies. Their 
present policies are essentially economic, of the broadest 
scope and of more vital concern to the railways than 
any that they might now advocate with specific refer- 
ence to transportation. However, as we shall show, 
the Republican party could not consistently carry out 
the pledges made in the platform adopted at Cleveland 
without radically changing the present competitive re- 
lations between the railways and other carriers. 


Important Declarations of Policy 


The declarations of policy in the platform contain 
some palpable inconsistencies. But this is to be ex- 
pected of a party platform, which necessarily is intended 
as much to attract votes as to advocate what its authors 
believe to be sound. We quote below several pledges 
and declarations that must be endorsed by all who be- 
lieve that restoration of what formerly was usually 
accepted as the “American system” would cause the 
maximum practicable increase in the production and 
distribution of commodities and, consequently, in the 
total volume of traffic available for transportation : 


“We pledge ourselves to: 

“Stop the folly of uncontrolled spending. 

“Balance the budget—not by increasing taxes, but by cutting 
expenditures, drastically and immediately. 

“Undertaking of federal public works only on their merits 
and separate from the administration of relief. 

“Use the taxing power for raising revenue and not for puni- 
tive or political purposes. 

“Withdrawal of government from competition with private 
pay rolls. 

‘“* & %* Preserve the American system of free enterprise, 
P ‘vate competition, and equality of opportunity, and seek its 
¢ nstant betterment in the interests of all. 

‘Abandonment of all New Deal policies that raise produc- 
ton costs, increase the cost of living, and thereby restrict 
ying, reduce volume and prevent re-employment. 
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“* * * Employ the full powers of the government to the end 
that monopoly shall be eliminated and that free enterprise shall 
be fully restored and maintained. 


“Elimination of unnecessary and hampering regulations. 


“We recognize the existence of a field within which govern- 


ment regulation is desirable and salutary. The authority to 


regulate should be vested in an independent tribunal acting 
under clear and specific laws establishing definite standards, 
* * * We favor also federal regulation of the interstate ac- 
tivities of public utilities.” 

Those who have read the Railway Age are aware 
that in editorials throughout the depression this paper 
has consistently and constantly advocated exactly the 
policies to which the Republican party has committed 
itself in the parts of its platform above quoted. The 
foregoing pledges and declarations have been selected 
for quotation because they relate to the two issues 
which, as this paper said last week, have been made, 
by the inexorable logic of developments during the last 
three years, the two paramount issues of the present 
national political campaign—economy in government 
versus reckless spending, and private competitive 
enterprise versus a government-regimented planned 
economy. 


Government Spending 


Agitation for huge government expenditures on pub- 
lic works as a means of “priming the pump” of business 
and affording employment and relief was begun more 
than five years ago. It was participated in by business 
interests that pretended to be motivated only by a pub- 
lic purpose, but that plainly had also a selfish purpose. 
The Railway Age opposed this policy from its incep- 
tion. As long ago‘as in its issue of August 13, 1932, 
this paper said: “There is no difference whatever in 
the economic principles involved in government invest- 
ment and private investment. * * * If an investment 
by government in public works does not produce a 
return equivalent to that which would be produced by 
an equal private investment, then, to the extent of the 
difference in results, the people’s capital invested by 
the government is wasted and lost. * * * Two dangers 
are inherent in all expenditures on public works. One 
is that the money will be wastefully, if not dishonestly, 
spent, owing to government inefficiency and _ political 
influence. The other is that practically no effort worthy 
of the name ever is made to estimate the economic 
advantages of any government expenditure either be- 


fore or after it is made. Experience within the last 
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decade has shown that there are extremely strong 
reasons for carefully scrutinizing all proposed expendi- 
tures upon public works and restricting them to those 
as to the desirability of which there can be no serious 
question.” 

We were largely influenced in expressing these views, 
long before the New Deal began, by the economic 
illiteracy and extravagance which, for much more than 
“three long years,” had characterized government ex- 
penditures upon highways and waterways under both 
Republican and Democratic administrations—especially 
the former. Our familiarity with these expenditures 
had convinced us that huge government expenditures 
to create public works or for any other purposes would 
inevitably involve not only huge waste but also “gov- 
ernment competition with private pay rolls.” Business 
interests that refused to learn from this experience have 
paid dearly not only by having their present and pros- 
pective taxes increased, but by having the government 
in many cases invest capital in competition with them, 
as it had previously, and has since, in competition with 
the railroads. 


Monopolies—Including Labor Monopolies? 


We hope that those who adopted the Republican 
platform meant what they said when they pledged them- 
selves to “undertaking of federal public works only on 
their merits” and “withdrawal of government from 
competition with private pay rolls.” No other industry 
and its employees would be so much benefited by adop- 
tion of these policies as the railways and their em- 
ployees. 

The pledges and declarations above quoted which do 
not relate to government spending constitute a program 
for the revival of competition within naturally competi- 
tive industries and for government regulation of in- 
dustries not naturally competitive. We have advocated 
such a program in the belief that it is essential to the 
full restoration of production and employment. One 
of the most remarkable pledges is “abandonment of all 
New Deal policies that raise production costs, increase 
the cost of living, and thereby restrict buying, reduce 
volume and prevent re-employment.” The principal 
ways in which NRA, the Guffey coal bill and other 
New Deal policies have raised production costs, and 
thereby restricted buying, reduced volume and pre- 
vented re-employment, have been by reducing hours 
of work and advancing hourly wages in manufacturing, 
construction, mining, transportation and communica- 
tion. 

These policies have tended not only to increase 
monopolies and monopoly practices in business, but also 
to strengthen old and create new labor monopolies that 
industry and transportation must deal with. This paper 
said last week, “There can be no restoration of bene- 
ficial competi:ion in most industries * * * as long as 
working conditions and wages in these industries are 
dictated by labor monopolies.” In view of this plain 
fact, it would be interesting to know just how much 
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was meant by those who wrote and adopted the plank 
in the Republican platform pledging it to ‘employ the 
full powers of the government to the end that mo- 
nopolies shall be eliminated.” 


“Equality of Opportunity” 


The statements “we recognize the existence of a field 
within which government regulation is desirable and 
salutary” and “favor regulation of the interstate activi- 
ties of public utilities” evidently allude to the railways 
as well as other public utilities. Elsewhere there are 
declarations in favor of “equality of opportunity” and 
of “elimination of unnecessary and hampering regula- 
tions.” “Equality of opportunity” happens to be the 
exact language that has been used for years by spokes- 
men of the railways in stating the essence of what they 
have been asking for themselves and other carriers from 
the state and national governments. We hope that 
those who wrote and adopted the Republican platform 
had in mind transportation as well as other industries 
when they declared for “withdrawal of government 
from competition with private pay rolls,” elimination 
of “unnecessary and hampering regulations,” and estab- 
lishment of “equality of opportunity.” The application 
of these policies to transportation would involve with- 
drawal of all subsidies to carriers by water, highway 
and air, reduction of railway regulation, and adoption 
of comparable regulation for all carriers—in other 
words, all for which the railways can and do reason- 
ably ask. 


Some Significant Pledges 


These platform declarations and pledges are almost 
equally significant regardless of whether those who 
wrote and adopted them did or did not intend them 
to be applied to transportation as well as other indus- 
tries. If they did intend them to be so applied they 
show a remarkable awakening of the leaders of one 
political party to what must be done to solve the trans- 
portation problem. If they did not intend them t:; be 
so applied, they are significant in showing how in.pos- 
sible it is to write either a business or a political plat- 
form advocating restoration of the true American sys- 
tem without so wording it as to condemn the policies 
that have been applied by both the Old Deal and the 
New Deal to transportation in the past and advocate 
a Square Deal for the railroads in future. 

Having been opposed to the principal policies of the 
New Deal from their inception, this paper naturally 
hopes that they will be defeated in the national election 
next fall. We emphasize now, however, that if the 
Republican party is victorious it cannot, without com- 
mitting the grossest inconsistency, fail to revolutionize 
the nation’s present transportation policies favorably 
to the railways, because, as we have shown, many of 


the most important declarations and pledges in its plat- 


form constitute, in principle, advocacy of the very 
policies regarding transportation for the adoption of 
which the railways have been asking for years. 
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Mr. Eastman Puts the 
Cart Before the Horse 


The principal object of routine “cost finding” (“ar- 
bitrary cost assignment” would more accurately define 
the proposed process) which Co-ordinator Eastman 
and his collaborators mention is “the great develop- 
ment of competition from other forms of transporta- 
tion, making it essential for the public regulatory au- 
thorities as well as the various transportation agencies 
to have definite knowledge . . . , particularly, to pre- 
vent rate cutting from being carried beyond sound 
economic limits.” That is to say, in Mr. Eastman’s 
view, cost figures are needed to restrain competition 
between the various agencies of transportation. But 
the proposed scheme made public by Mr. Eastman is 
intended for experimental application to railroads alone. 

Since the function of this scheme is to restrict com- 
petition among the various forms of transportation, its 
application to the railroads alone, and not to their 
rivals, would serve only to restrict the railroads, and 
not their rivals, in making competitive rates. In all 
conscience, are railroads not already tied down badly 
enough in this respect to satisfy even their enemies, 
without wishing this further handicap upon them? 

Furthermore, even if the cost assignment scheme 
should be applied equally to all forms of transport, it 
could not give a fair test “to prevent rate cutting from 
being carried beyond sound economic limits” as long as 
the economic costs of some forms of transportation are 
being borne not by the users but by society. Unless, 
in applying the scheme to highway and water carriers, 
the costs on which rates are to be based are made to 
include the contributions made by taxpayers and by 
employees in sub-standard wages, these costs will be 
understated. Until the users of road and water trans- 
port are paying in full the economic costs of the serv- 
ice, as railroad users as a whole pay the full economic 
costs of railroad service, then comparative “cost find- 
ing” will be unavoidably inaccurate and worthless as 
a just criterion for establishing competitive rates. 

The establishment of a comparable degree of self- 
support and of similar labor standards in the various 
agencies of transportation is fundamental to any plan 
for assuring sound economy in transportation compe- 
tition. The Interstate Commerce Commission and Mr. 
Eastman can think of no reasons for freeing the rail- 
toads of any of their shackles, and instead think up 
new ones—such as “cost finding’”—all the time to apply 
to them. Meantime, the Commission after almost a 
year since the passage of the Motor Carrier Act has 
done nothing whatever to ameliorate sub-standard 
working conditions of motor transport employees; and 
Mr, Eastman’s study of transport subsidies has been 
a: parently among the least of his concerns. Cost find- 
iz for competitive rate regulation as between trans- 
prt agencies, some of which do not have to meet all 
t! ir costs, is, from a standpoint of the national econ- 
Oy, a bad case of the cart before the horse. 
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Bargain Rates for 
Equipment Money 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has, as was announced in 
our last week’s issue, sold an issue of $9,500,000 of 
2% per cent equipment trust certificates under com- 
petitive bidding at a price of 101.201, and the issue is 
being offered to the public at prices to yield from 1.9 
per cent to 2.4 per cent. The average cost of the 
money to the railroad, it is seen, is only slightly more 
than 2 per cent. The Burlington has sold an issue of 
$3,950,000 of equipment trust certificates at an interest 
cost of only 1.95 per cent. 

There are several implications which may fairly be 
drawn from such cheapness of capital in the attendant 
circumstances. Of them the two most significant from 
a standpoint of railway managerial policy probably are 
the following: 


1. The likelihood of the development out of the pres- 
ent situation of something like a “boom,” with a con- 
siderable inflation in the prices of most commodities— 
including, probably, almost all classes of capital goods, 
and 


2. The unlikelihood of the persistence for a pro- 
longed period of the present bargain rates at which 


capital can be obtained. 


Wages in Train 
A\nd Engine Service 


Why do you feel it your duty to always put the 
train service employees on the spot? Why not tell 
the whole story, and explain, notwithstanding the fact 
that these men are making their day’s pay in shorter 
time, that the railroads are benefitting by the larger 
cars and also by the number of cars handled per train? 

Our correspondent, whose letter is published in the 
Communications Column elsewhere in this issue, re- 
fers to the editorial in our May 2 issue wherein we 
showed how faster train speeds are increasing tre- 
mendously the hourly earnings of train and engine 
service employees. 

The “larger car” and “more cars per train” argu- 
ment is weak for three reasons. In the first place, 
larger cars and more of them per train does not in- 
crease the work of train and engine crews, except 
perhaps that of the fireman on a hand-fired locomotive. 
In the second place, the larger cars and more of them 
per train is a contribution to efficiency made largely 
by railway investors, but to some extent also by the 
whole railway personnel; there is no reason why the 
benefits should be absorbed almost entirely by train and 
engine service employees. Thirdly, and most import- 
ant of all, larger cars and more of them per train is 
more fiction than fact. 

Our comparison of hourly earnings of train and en- 
gine service employees embraced the years 1926 to 
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1935 inclusive. The average load per car in 1926 
was 27 tons. In 1935 it had declined to 25.9 tons. 
The cars per train, it is true, increased from 45.2 in 
1926 to 46.2 in 1935, but this small increase of one 
car per train was not sufficient to offset the loss of 
more than one ton per car. So the average net tons 
per train declined from 772 in 1926 to 731 in 1935. 

We have stated as our opinion, and repeat it, that 
train and engine service men are the highest type of 
industrial employees in America. They deserve good 
wages, and they are getting them. But that does not 
explain away the fact that increased train speeds are 
sharply increasing the hourly earnings of these em- 
ployees as compared with those of other railroaders, 
whereas the whole railroad organization has contributed 
to the attainment of these higher speeds. Railroad em- 
ployees as a whole in 1935 earned about the same wages 
per hour as they did in 1926, whereas the straight time 
hourly compensation in passenger service increased 20 


Three Long Years (froressiisserecectct) 


Three long years. Three long years. 

Full of hopes and fears; work and grief and jeers. 
Joe Eastman tried to co-ordinate, 

And now they have given him the gate, 

After three long years. 


Three long years— 

They called him one of the New Deal Czars, 
But when he attempted to pool the cars, 

He bumped square into the A.A.R.’s, 

For three long years. 


Three long years— 

He ground out many a long report, 
With exhibits appendixed to give support, 
But the A.A.R. would always retort, 
For three long years. 


Three long years— 

He sent them many a questionnaire 

To prove that they ought to reduce their fare, 
So now they are ready to give him the air, 
After three long years. 


Three long years— 

Joe always seemed to wear a smile, 
But it cost the roads $2 a mile, 

And it got their goats in a little while, 
For three long years. 


Three long years— 

He cut down the presidents’ salaries, 

And told them they shouldn’t do just as they please, 
Which possibly made him some enemies, 

For three long years. 


Three long years— 

He probed all the possibilities, 

And dug out a lot of varied ideas, 
But now he is back with the I.C.C.’s, 
After three long years. 
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per cent and in through freight service over 30 per 
cent. Will any one contend that such increases for 
train and enginemen, in comparison with the wages of 
other employees which have remained virtually sta- 
tionary, are justified by comparable changes in ef- 
ficiency? Has the performance of train and engine 
service employees so vastly improved or the efficiency 
of all other railway employees declined sufficiently to 
justify this rapidly growing differential between them? 

In times gone by train and enginemen were over- 
worked and they were, quite possibly, underpaid in 
proportion to the long hours they put in. But that 
condition does not obtain now. We neither suggest 
a wage reduction nor the abolition of the mileage basis 
of payment. We do, however, believe that the record 
plainly shows that the mileage basis needs readjust- 
ment to conform with modern train speeds, so that the 
benefits of higher speed may be shared by all and not be 
restricted to the few. 


By H. F. Lane 


Three long years— 

He thought Uncle Sam ought to own the rails, 
To see that the popular will prevails, 

But soon he began to trim his sails, 

After three long years. 


Three long years— 

He attempted to use diplomacy, 

But he had on his staff a man, Turney, 
Who was caustic and pungent as he could be, 
For two long years. 


Three long years— 

Congress tried to make Joe a Czar, 

But decided perhaps it had gone too far, 
And amended its law to impose a bar, 
For three long years. 


Three long years— 

A railroad man was to hold his position, 
It being essential to his nutrition, 

But the companies thought it an imposition, 
For three long vears. 


Three long years— 

Joe was known as a friend of labor then, 
But when he talked of laying off men, 
Why, that was something else again, 

For three long years. 


Three long years— 

He was even-handed with praise and blame, 
And didn’t play anybody’s game, 

But he got both sides mad just the same, 
For three long years. 


Three long years— 

But now that Eastman has met his fate, 
Who is there to keep the President straight, 
And those who are eager to legislate? 

For more long years. 
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The Removal of Many Buildings No Longer Required Has Materially Improved the Appearance of the Entire Railroad 





Lehigh Valley Combs Property 


for Unnecessary Facilities 


Removes 700 buildings and miscellaneous structures, and approximately 
220 miles of tracks during eight-year period, saving large 
sum annually in maintenance and taxes 


prove the appearance of its property, the Lehigh 

Valley has, during the last eight years, removed 
approximately 700 buildings and miscellaneous struc- 
tures from its right-of-way and abandoned and removed 
approximately 220 miles of tracks in a wide range of 
discontinued or unnecessary services. As a result, with- 
out sacrificing efficiency in operation or maintenance, 
or required services in any respect, it has netted ap- 
proximately $570,000 in salvage recovery value over 
removal costs, and is effecting an annual saving of ap- 
proximately $147,000 in taxes and maintenance costs. 


T" PROMOTE economy, increase efficiency, and im- 


All Facilities Put Under Scrutiny 


_ In common with other roads, the Lehigh Valley, with 
its 1,319 miles of main and branch lines, found in 1927 
that, resulting from the changes in shipper demands of 
recent years, the decline in local passenger business, 
changes in methods of train operation, the consolida- 
tion of engine terminal and shop facilities, and the length- 
ening of track maintenance sections, along with innumer- 
able changes of a miscellaneous character, there was op- 
portunity for considerable economy and savings through 
the abandonment and removal of facilities used inef- 
fectively or actually no longer required. In 1928, a 
definite program was initiated to remove unnecessary 
facilities, and, in more recent years, stimulated by de- 
pressed business conditions, a concerted drive has been 
male not only to rid the property of unused or ob- 
viously unnecessary facilities, but also to consolidate 
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functions and operations so that additional facilities 
could be released and removed. Under this drive, struc- 
tures of all kinds and tracks in all classes of service have 
been made to justify their existence; particularly in the 
states of New Jersey and New York, where trackage is 
taxed on a footage or mileage basis. 


Every Type of Building Structure Affected 


In the long list of building and miscellaneous road- 
way structures which have been abandoned and removed 
in this concerted program are practically ali types and 
classes of structures, from passenger stations and lo- 
comotive coaling plants to switchmen’s shanties and stock 
pens. A partial list, in addition to the above, includes 
freight houses, storehouses of various kinds, boiler 
houses, oil, sand, coal and ice houses, bunk houses, car 
and locomotive repair buildings, field office buildings, 
section tool and motor car houses, section dwellings, 
scales and scale houses, water supply tanks and pump 
houses, engine and ash pits, and such miscellaneous fa- 
cilities as toilet houses and sheds, box cars and _ plat- 
forms in widely varied services. 

In many cases the advisability of removing facilities 
was obvious. Where branch lines were abandoned, or at 
stations where reduced passenger and local freight bus- 
iness could be handled satisfactorily at other points, pas- 
senger stations and freight houses have been removed, 
the former with the consent of the Public Service com- 
missions of the states concerned. Following the use of 
heavier locomotives with their tenders of largely in- 
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creased capacity, both coaling and water supply facili- 
ties have been concentrated, making intermediate facili- 
ties unnecessary ; and with the lengthening of track sec- 
tions, numerous section tool houses and motor car houses 
have been abandoned and their removal was obvicusly 
desirable. 

On the other hand, many facilities were made avail- 
able for removal only after studied consolidation of 
operations in all of the various departments, many of 
which, in themselves, proved highly desirable, irrespec- 
tive of the property released. Thus, indirectly, the build- 
ing removal program in many instances was the direct 
cause of more effective and efficient organizations and 
operations, 


Track Requirements Studied 


In the same manner, unnecessary trackage has been 
weeded out, with large savings in both maintenance costs 
and taxes. Altogether, approximately 220 miles of tracks 





Wherever Trackage Had No Further Justification on the Basis of 
Present or Possible Future Requirements, It was Removed 


have been removed during the last 8 years, this mileage 
including practically all classes of tracks, from short 
service spurs and individual crossovers to entire branch 
lines and thousands of feet of passing and yard tracks. 
As a matter of fact, thousands of feet of No. 3 and 4 
main tracks have also been removed where they were 
no longer justified by traffic, and where it is known that 
under present improved operation and signal systems, 
this trackage will not be required even under heavy traf- 
fic conditions. 

An example of the latter class of retirement is the 
removal of 49,965 ft. of third and fourth track, with 
sidings and crossovers, between Flagtown and Royce 
Valley, N. J., in 1933. Here, where the cost of re- 
moval amounted to $2,269, the salvage value of mate- 
rials recovered amounted to $58,144 and the yearly sav- 
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ing in maintenance and taxes amounts to approximate] 
$5,000. 

Most of the obviously unnecessary trackage had bec : 
removed by the end of 1933, but as the result of fu 
ther study and the consolidation of operations in 193, 
an additonal 60,000 lin. ft. of tracks were removed 
that yoar, with a salvage value of $36,665 and a furth:; 
estimated annual saving in maintenance and taxes of a; 
proximately $5,387. Again, in 1935, a further redu - 
tion in unnecessary facilities was effected, with a fu:- 
ther sizable reduction in maintenance and tax charg« 

All of the building and track removals have been mac 
without depreciating possible future developments ai 
the probability of increasing traffic. At the same time, 
they have not only reduced maintenance costs, taxes and 
insurance, but have also, in many cases, promoted e’i- 
ficiency and economy of operations through the con- 
solidation of forces, with the closer supervision which 
this has made possible. Furthermore, in many cases they 
have directly or indirectly permitted force reductions 
through the elimination of agents, operators, service 
men, attendants, etc. As a matter of fact, the indirect 
savings through the removal of facilities have, in many 
instances, been as large as or larger than the direct 
savings. 


‘ 


@m - 


pan" 


Result of Co-operative Effort 


The large scale program of the Lehigh Valley in rid- 
ding its property of little used or unnecessary facilities 
has been made possible by the close co-operation between 
different departments in adjusting joint or overlapping 
operations so that additional facilities could be sal- 
vaged. Each year, based upon field inspections, studies 
of conditions, and frequent conferences between the de- 
partments aficcted, detailed programs of retirements 
have been prepared and approved. 

All of the track retirement work has been carried out 
by the track department forces, while the removal or 
demolition of buildings and other roadway structures has 
been handled by bridge and building department forces. 
In many cases, buildings have been given to employees 
or have been sold for their salvage value, with the under- 
standing that they be removed from the railroad’s prop- 
erty, leaving the site in a tidy condition. This arrange- 
ment has relieved the building forces of considerable 
work and has usually been carried out satisfactorily and 
with economy. 

Where tracks or structures have been removed by 
company forces, all usable materials have been salvaged, 
track materials being classified as scrap or second-hand 
and building materials, including plumbing and heating 
facilities, going back into stock for reuse in replacement 
or repair jobs. During the last eight years, building 
removals have cost a total of $60,230, while the salvage 
has amounted to approximately $74,335, and the annual 
saving in maintenance and taxes is estimated at $44,190. 
The labor cost of track retirements has been approx- 
imately $165,420, but the value of recovered material 
has been in excess of $720,000, and the annual saving 
in maintenance and taxes is estimated at approximately 


$103,000. 


Tue Larcest MovEMENT oF CHILDREN “since the Children’s 
Crusade, in the year 1212,” has recently been undertaken by the 
Great Western of Great Britain, according to a recent announce- 
ment from the Associated British Railways, Inc., New York. 
During the next four months, 100,000 school children from all 
parts of Great Britain will visit Windsor Castle, state apartments 
and St. George’s Chapel. The announcement states that 250 
special trains have been booked up. 
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Eastman Hails Passenger Revival 


Co-ordinator generally approves Turney report in which A.A.R. found 


“nothing of value’—Sees need for more frequent trains 
with crews limited to safety requirements 


a report of his own conclusions on passenger traf- 

fic, approving with few exceptions the Passenger 
Traffic Report of his Section of Transportation Serv- 
ice, prepared while J. R. Turney was director of that 
section, issued on January 17, 1935. Mr. Eastman’s 
report also replies to extended comments on the report 
which were made recently by a committee of three vice- 
presidents of the Association of American Railroads, 
which expressed the unanimous opinion that “there is 
nothing in the passenger report of value to the carriers 
for general application nationally.” 


Ca report of his EASTMAN on June 12 released 


Is Potential Passenger Market Large or Small? 


The co-ordinator finds that the principal point of dis- 
agreement between his staff and the committee is as to 
the volume of increased passenger traffic whicl. “‘e 
railroads can expect to develop, the staff concluding 
that this is large and the committee concluding that 
it is small. Mr. Eastman has repeatedly contended that 
the development of the automobile has created a great 
“reservoir” of new passenger traffic, while the committee 
says that much of the automobile travel could not be 
transferred to rail travel if the railroads handled it 
free. He endorses the conclusion of the report that the 
prospective passenger traffic volume is large and accord- 
ingly approves, in principle at least, the measures pro- 
posed in the report to develop the larger volume of 
business. 

Mr. Eastman remarks that while the section report 
was not drawn as a general indictment of railroad pas- 
senger officers, that seems to be the way in which it 
was Officially received, and as a result “the railroad 
report 1s written by men who had their ‘backs up,’ 
and it coasists too largely of the negative plea of ‘not 
guilty’.” As a further result, he says, the railroad re- 
port “often fails to give full consideration to the sense 
as well as the letter of the section report.” 

Specifically, the co-ordinator approves the findings of 
the Passenger Traffic Report on the travel market and 
travel requirements; recommends serious co~sideration 


of its proposals as to lower passenger fares agrees to 
the need for improvement of sales promot? methods, 
but suggests that the first steps should be >organiza- 


tion within the individual railroad traffic departments 
and joint promotional work by groups of ‘rriers form- 
ing natural travel channels; and approves the principle 
of matching railroad service more closely to traffic re- 
quirements. 

He also recommends: a searching examination and 
thorough overhauling of railroad Pullman service, and 
a y}lan of operation under which the Pullman Company 
wold own and operate the cars and the railroads, pay- 
nr ior them on a per diem or per mile basis, would re- 
taii the entire revenue from the sleeping and parlor 
ca: service. 

1 his letter to the Regional Co-ordinating Commit- 
tec., the co-ordinator recognizes and congratulates the 
Tai roads upon the fundamentally important steps they 
ar: now taking to make their passenger service profitable. 
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WasuinorTon, D. C. 
He finds that the whole railroad attitude toward the pas- 
senger service has changed, and that basic improvements 
to make travel by railroad more comfortable, more con- 
venient and more economical are being made generally 
over the country. 


Railroads Congratulated On New Attitude 


“The conclusions and recommendations in this re- 
port were not drawn out of the air,” Mr. Eastman 
says, “but were the product of a mass of statistical and 
other information obtained from the railroads and their 
officers, from highway and air carriers, from the Pull- 
man Company, from travel agencies and sales managers, 
and from many thousands of individual travellers. 

“The Passenger Traffic Report was referred by your 
committees to the Association of American Railroads 
for study, and on March 24, 1936, that association sent 
me its comments, prepared by a special committee, upon 
the recommendations and statements appearing in the Re- 
port. These comments have been carefully considered, 
and in addition I have had the benefit of the informa- 
tion gathered during the past year by John C. Emery, 
now co-director of my Section of Transportation Serv- 
ice. Mr. Emery has personally interviewed most of 
the railroad officers in charge of the passenger busi- 
ness and has kept in close touch with all important de- 
velopments in the business. I now regard it as my 
duty, in the light of the comments of the Association 
of American Railroads and all other available infor- 
mation, to indicate my position with reference to the 
conclusions and recommendations in the Passenger Traf- 
fic Report. 

“Such a statement of my views is herewith submitted, 





Passenger Service Revivified 


“I am glad te recognize, and to congratulate the 
railroads upon, the fundamentally important steps 
they have taken and are taking toward a profitable 
passenger service. The whole railroad attitude 
toward the passenger service seems to have changed. 
The fundamentals of the problem are being attacked. 
By air conditioning and modernization of cars, rail- 
road travel is being made comfortable. By the speed- 
ing up of trains, railroad travel is being made more 
convenient. By reductions in basic fares, railroad 
travel is being made more economical. At the same 
time, attention is being given to reducing operating 
costs as well as to increasing traffic volume. Fur- 
thermore, these forward steps have been taken, not 
here and there, but quite generally over the country. 

“These improvements are, | believe, only the be- 
ginning of what is possible in rehabilitating the 
passenger branch of the railroad business.” 
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and it speaks for itself. I may say, also, that it is in 
entire accord with the views of Mr. Emery, as the re- 
sult of his experience during the past year. It is dif- 
ficult, in considering such massive reports, to retain a 
firm grasp on basic principles while examining the de- 
tails. This difficulty was impressed upon me anew by 
the formal railroad comment on the Passenger Traffic Re- 
port. That comment dealt more with details and less 
with principles than I would have liked. 

“The changes in railroad passenger service which will 
make it profitable, like the recent changes which have 
already turned upward the tide of railroad travel, are 
fundamental changes. It is with these that I am most 
concerned, and I have endeavored to make my conclu- 
sions cover these while avoiding too much preoccupation 
with details. 

“In my conclusions on Merchandise Traffic, I noted 
the lack of progress in the past two years toward a real 
solution of the merchandise problem. Similar comment 
on the passenger traffic situation would be untrue. I am 
glad to recognize, and to congratulate the railroads upon, 
the fundamentally important steps they have taken and 
are taking toward a profitable passenger service.” 

Following are summaries of the conclusions reached 
by the railroad committee and by Mr. Eastman: 


“Nothing of Value” in Report, Says A. A. R. Summary 


1. We are unanimously of the opinion that there is nothing in 
the passenger report of value to the carriers for general appli- 
cation nationally. This conclusion is supported not only as a 
result of our individual study of the report but as well by every 
report that we have received from committees, individual roads, 
and from individuals with whom this subject has been discussed. 

2. The report is in some instances contradictory and is largely 
based on theory and opinion, as illustrated by the fact that 
cheaper service on the one hand is advocated and on the other 
a kind of service which would cost infinitely more to provide than 
under existing practices. 

3. Many of the suggestions represent no more than existing 
practices of the carriers which have been in effect for many years. 

4. Revolutionary changes in equipment such as are apparently 
proposed if made would have to be accomplished over a long 
period of time through the natural evolution of retirements and 
cannot be brought about as an abrupt transition. To make any 
such general change within a short period of time would jeopar- 
dize the finances of any railroad company. 

5. Some practices have been recommended which have here- 
tofore been tried and discarded and others that are now in the 
experimental state, in connection with which no present sound 
conclusions can as yet be reached. 

6. In our opinion, there is no possibility of the saving of 
$6,000,000 in the overhead of The Pullman Company by having 
the railroads operate that equipment, for the very obvious reason 
that the larger railroads would have to create and maintain a 
special department and the smaller roads would have to increase 
existing forces. Whether or not the combined cost of maintaining 
such additional organizations and increased forces would be more 
or less than the present overhead of The Pullman Company is 
problematical, but in our judgment it would be in excess of the 
present costs of The Pullman Company and, in addition thereto, 
would materially reduce present efficiency in operation. 

7. Co-ordination of terminal facilities and passenger train 
service is a matter that can only be handled by a: study of the 
particular terminal or service involved. 

8. We doubt the propriety of the association definitely going 
on record as to the proposal in the report covering fares on four 
separate bases, depending upon the nature of the service. This 
for the reason that there is at the present time pending for 
decision a national investigation instituted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and in some quarters at least under those 
conditions there might arise criticism of any positive expressions 
from the association at this time on this subject. We do believe, 
however, that the pricing of transportation for passenger travel 
is solely a managerial function which should be exclusively in 
the control of the railroad companies, subject to review by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission only to the extent of its de- 
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termining whether such charges are just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory. 

It is our opinica that neither the co-ordinator’s organization 
nor this association ought to attempt to recommend the basis for 
fares for p.ssenger transportation, that this is a matter whic! 
obviously s10uld be handled by territories and they should hay 
freedom in vetting such bases as in their judgment will best mee 
their necessities. 

9. Since it is a well recognized fact that much of the aut 
mobile travel could not be transferred to rail travel even if the 
railroads handled such business free, the conclusion that suc! 
automobile travel is largely available to the railroads is greatl) 
exaggerated. 

10. The vesting in the Association of American Railroads of 
the duty of market research and analysis; design and prescription 
of service, schedules and routes, pricing, tariff making and publi- 
cation; and division and clearing of joint revenues; and vesting 
in this association sole responsibility for the re-creation of an 
American rail travel market, and specifically for a continuous 
aggressive campaign of local advertising; and for the planning, 
conduct and supervision of the sale of passenger transportation; 
as well as vesting in the association the function of and charge 
it with the full responsibility for creating a single nationwide 
passenger service, by appropriately unifying railway facilities, 
terminals, equipments, trains, and schedules; and co-ordinating, 
by contract or joint rates and arrangements, railway, highway, 
airway, and waterway transportation, is not practical or feasible. 


Mr. Eastman’s Conclusions 


The Section Report and the Railroad Report are in disagree- 
ment on many points. This, in my judgment, is largely for two 
reasons—one inherently unimportant, and the other of very real 
importance. 

The unimportant reason lies in an apparent misunderstanding 
of the Section Report on the part of the railroad committee. 
The Section Report was designed to diagnose and suggest reme- 
dies for railroad passenger ills. Carrying out this purpose, it 
undertook to outline a complete program for a successful railway 
passenger service. In the process, it set forth various essentials 
which the railroads believe they have long since effectively 
recognized. 

As elements in a broad program, these essentials obviously 
could not have been omitted. Taken alone, however, they might 
appear to imply unfair criticism of the railroads—criticism for 
failure to do things which all or many or some of the railroads 
are actually doing. Probably due to the fact that the Section 
Report was written in a vein which was at times caustic, or at 
least pungent, and that it failed to stress sufficiently the element 
of credit to railroad passenger departments where credit was due, 
thus laying the foundation for resentment, the idea that the 
Section Report is characterized by implied and unfair criticism 
was predominant in the framing of the Railroad Report. 

To illustrate, when the Section Report says, in effect, “Make 
rail travel safe,” the Railroad Report reports, “It is already 
safe.” The fact is that the Section Report merely listed Safety 
as one of the essential travel requirements, and it commends 
rather than criticizes on this point. 

Another illustration is Hospitality, which was also named as 
one of the essentials. The Railroad Report replies that railroads 
for years have endeavored to reach the goal of perfection in 
courtesy and helpfulness. While no doubt this is true, every 
traveler of experience knows that various railroads have fallen 
short of this goal, and criticism of some railroad passenger serv- 
ice on this account has been a commonp ace. It is simply a mat- 
ter justifying continued and increased attention. 

These are merely illustrations. The Section did not intend to 
lay claim to originality for many of its suggestions. The views 
of passengers, rail officers, sales managers, and travel agencies 
were thoroughly canvassed before the report was written, and 
it is in a considerable measure a reflection of what those in- 
quiries disclosed. Many of the recommendations were based on 
actual railroad experiments or on the suggestions of rail officers 
themselves. It was realized, and stated, that in many instances 
most or many or some of the railroads are doing what was 
recommended, or at least are going far in that direction. 

As a further result, the Railroad Report often fails to give 
full consideration to the sense as well as the letter of the Sec- 
tion Report. Thus, the latter, doubtless in a desire to be grapliic, 
makes the somewhat extravagant statement that rail service 
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must be “as accessible as one’s own car.” The Railroad Report 
says it is “inconceivable how that could be accomplished.” Grant- 
ing that the graphic phrase of the Section Report may represent 
a: ideal impracticable of accomplishment, the fact remains that 
accessibility approaching this ideal is not only possible but has 
been partially achieved by some railroads for years. 

[t is necessary to make allowances, therefore, to determine the 
actual differences which lie between the two sets of conclusions. 
Having made these allowances, my judgment is that, essentially, 
there is only one major point of serious conflict between the re- 
ports. For this conflict the important reason mentioned at the 
beginning is responsible, and it concerns the amount of additional 
passenger traffic which the railroads, by the use of any means, 
can attract to their services. 


Amount of Potential Traffic The Major Point of Conflict 


The Section Report concludes, and is largely based on the con- 
clusion, that the amount of this potential traffic is large and 
enough to put railroad traffic volume higher than it has ever 
been before. The Railroad Report, on the other hand, con- 
cludes, and is largely based on the conclusion, that the amount 
of the potential traffic is small. Stated differently, the Section 
Report is based upon the premise that since the travel market 





More Frequent Service, With Easing of 
Working Rules, Primary Need 


“| suggest increased consideration of light-weight 
cars, self-propelled, and capable of being used either 
singly or in multiple-unit service. One basic ele- 
ment still largely lacking in railroad passenger service 
is frequency of schedules on light-traffic lines. 
There are few things more important, especially for 
the development of short-haul traffic, than new 
facilities for quick, frequent, and flexible service at 
low cost. The opportunities which such service 
presents for re-employment of men, provided the 
working rules are not too restrictive and do not 
exceed the requirements of safety, should be made 
clear to the employees.” 











aas been greatly expanded by a cheaper and more serviceable 
form of transportation, the railroads may share in this market 
by improvements in their service and pricing. The Railroad Re- 
port, on the other hand, tends to assume that in great part the 
traffic has been lost permanently to the highways, so that the 
opportunities for recovery or creation of traffic by the railroads 
are small. 

I believe that the railroads can secure passenger traffic and 
Passenger earnings much larger than they now have, either 
through winning travel over to their services or, as the Section 
Report suggests, through creating new travel as the automobile 
has done. 

Nor are my staff and myself alone in this optimistic opinion. 
Recent inquiries among railroad passenger traffic officers have 
disclosed that a majority of them, too, are confident of the rail- 
roads’ ability to secure a substantially increased volume of pas- 
senger traffic, short haul as well as long haul. It ‘is significant 
to me that this confidence is most marked on those railways 
which, by improvements in their service and adjustments in their 
rates, have already scored substantial gains in their passenger 
traffic volume. 

On the premises previously established, I find no important and 
valid objections to those parts of the Section Report which fol- 
low the headings, “The Travel Market” and “Travel Require- 
men‘s.” Such differences as do exist embrace questions which, 
In their nature, are matters of opinion. The Section Report, 
Owing to the way it was prepared, represents a combination of 
view points—inside and outside, lay and professional—to a degree 
such as railroad passenger departments have not previously en- 
Joye!. The Railroad Report shows a disposition to minimize 
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the value of this, but individual railroads are known not to have 
made the same mistake. 


Some “Impracticable” Recommendations Already Adopted 


As indicated above, some points in the Section Report's find- 
ings on travel requirements may represent ideals which are in- 
capable of full attainment, but this is no excuse for failure to 
exert the utmost efforts in that direction. I am mindful, too, 
that some of the recommendations under this heading, which the 
Railroad Report holds impracticable, have already been adopted 
or approached by individual railroads. For example, one rail- 
road is now offering “collection and delivery” service for pas- 


sengers, its tickets including fare coupons for pick-up at home 
and delivery to destination by taxicab. Rail service “as acces- 
sible as one’s car” is the result. Another railroad has abolished 
tipping by coach passengers at an important station. Joint rail 


and bus passenger stations are to be found in many cities. The 
adoption of light trains and substantially increased schedule fre- 


quency has gone well beyond the experimental stage on a num- 
ber of railroads. High-speed service—averaging 60 miles per 
hour—has been provided for short, medium and long distances, 
and the patronage of these trains indicates that speed has a value 


in every instance. Even the suggestion that upper berths should 
be made as attractive as lowers has been acted upon in the build- 
ing of several new streamlined trains. Separation of reserved 
from de luxe service has been partly accomplished in connection 
with one railroad’s Chicago-Pacific Coast service. 

All these represent innovations in railroad passenger service, 
recommended in the Section Report and rejected in the Railroad 
Report. To my mind, the test of feasibility lies in practical ap- 
plication. The Section Report has passed this test to an extent 
far greater than the Railroad Report admits. 

I approve in their entirety those portions of the Section Re- 
port which deal with “The Travel Market” and “Travel Re- 
quirements.” 

The Section Report is also persuasive in its conclusions on 
“The Traveler’s Price.’ Unquestionably, price is the most im- 
portant factor in the sale of transportation. It is axiomatic that, 
the lower the price, the greater the volume of sales. The rail- 
roads are designed for volume traffic. Without appreciable in- 
crease in capital expenditures, they are capable of handling a 
volume of passenger traffic much greater than they now have, 
and this applies to the lines now heavily traveled as well as to 
those thinly used. 

Traffic volume is influenced by fares, service, and sales organ- 
ization. No one of these things will do the trick alone. So far 
as fares are concerned, the problem which confronts the rail- 
roads is to locate those which will produce the greatest revenue. 
Undoubtedly many more people will ride if fares are lowered, 
but they could easily be made so low that less total revenue 
would be produced, notwithstanding the gain in traffic. Prob- 
ably the fares which will yield the best results can only be de- 
termined by the process of trial and error, and it may well be 
that this question of fares is dependent, to some extent, on the 


quantity and quality of service that the railroads are able to 
furnish. 
The Section Report was guided, in its recommendations as to 


fares, by an attempt to appraise the limits set by highway vehicle 
competition, coupled with an attempt to judge what certain classes 
of travelers may be willing to pay for service offering special 
accommodations of various types. In my opinion, its recommen- 
dations were well reasoned and supported by much positive evi- 
dence. They are worthy of very serious consideration, and in 
the process of trial and error, within the limits which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has set, it would be a mistake to 
neglect them. 

The discussion of “Carrier Sales Promotion” divides into two 
parts: (1) Criticism of the present system, and (2) proposal 
of a new system. The essentials of the sales promotion problem 
are accurately stated, and generally agreed to in both reports. 
Beyond that point, there is sharp divergence of expressions. The 
Section Report finds the present system full of faults, while the 
Railroad Report considers it satisfactory. 

Going by results, it appears that the Section Report is the one 
more likely to be right. If the present system were the best 
one, it seems improbable that so much ground would have been 
lost by railroad passenger service. The Section Report is con- 
vincing in its criticism of the “functional” type of traffic or- 
ganization, and its conclusions that railroads are more concerned 
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with competing with each other than with fighting their common 
enemies, that railroads lack that knowledge of their sales prob- 
lems which can come only from well-organized research, that 
pricing has not been well handled, that advertising has been a 
weapon too little used by the railroads, and that more sales out- 
lets are needed if maximum traffic volume and full benefit from 
sales promotion activities are to be secured. 

On the other hand, I doubt whether the time has yet come to 
adopt the scheme of wholesale concentration of sales adminis- 
tration in one central organization—such as the Association of 
American Railroads—as is recommended in the Section Report. 
Some centralization is clearly desirable, such as for the handling 
of research and “institutional” railroad advertising. Further 
centralization may be desirable, but I question whether the rail- 
roads are yet prepared for so radical a step as the Section Re- 
port proposed. There is danger that a central sales organization 
would be too remote from its field—which would extend to every 
part of the United States—to be really effective. 

I approve the major premise of the Section Report in its dis- 
cussion of “Carrier Sales Promotion” and agree that the pres- 
ent system can and should be improved. But it is probable that 
the first steps in such improvement should be reorganization 
within the individual railroad departments and the grouping of 
carriers by definite route channels, as recommended in Section 
21 of the Railway Traffic Organization Report. There has long 
been a marked tendency in this direction. 

The “Carrier Service” portion of the Section Report deals 
with the question of how 1933 traffic volume could have been 
handled at a profit, and proposes a rearrangement of passenger 
train services which would accomplish that result. Essentially 
this would mean a more thorough-going adaptation of equip- 
ment and service to the job to be done, whether with respect to 
train operation or the provision of auxiliary services. 

With this principle, there can be no quarrel, and the Railroad 
Report takes no exception to it. Exception is taken, however, 
to the extensive use of “averages” in the Section Report’s sup- 
port of its conclusions. The gist of the Railroad Report in this 
regard is that each case must be handled on its own merits. 

Obviously, each case of service adjustment must be so han- 
dled, but it is equally obvious that the Section Report handled 
its case in this way. It had to attack a problem national in 


scope with data of equal breadth. Thus, it arrived at the “aver- - 


ages” to which the Railroad Report objects. It should be pointed 
out, too, that national averages are not the only ones developed 
in the Section Report. There are also state averages which must 
come fairly close to actual costs on specific divisions. Further- 
more, the close relation between the state averages lends strength 
to the national averages which were derived from them. 

The Section Report contains the first thorough analysis of 
passenger service costs by classes of train service that has ever 
been made. If there is serious error in it, the mistake has yet 
to be called to my attention. If it is correct, the railroads have 
now the first yardstick that has ever been made available for 
application to passenger service. 

The cost data were computed by methods generally regarded 
as sound. To apply these average figures to individual trains or 
services would, of course, be unsound procedure; the individual 
case requires its individual analysis. But the “averages” in the 
Section Report do confirm the existence of service badly adjusted 
to traffic and confirm the need for the individual case studies 
which the Railroad Report recommends. 


Reorganization, of Pullman Service Recommended 


Conclusion is more difficult in regard to the Section Report’s 
discussion of reserved accommodations and de luxe service. In 
this respect, as in others, the Section Report is concerned with 
the problem of handling at a profit the larger volume of traffic 
which the methods it proposes would secure. Accordingly, to 
increase car occupancy, it would reduce train sleeping accommo- 
dations to two kinds—lower and upper berths on limited trains 
and bedrooms on de luxe trains—operated separately. In the 
light of the Section Report’s cost findings, there is strong sup- 
port for this proposal. But I am reluctant to believe that such 
a narrowing of available accommodations and their operation on 
separate trains is as desirable as the present system of a greater 
variety of accommodations on the same train. Here again I 
approve the objective of the recommendation, but believe that 
before proceeding to the extent recommended by the Section Re- 
port, carriers should endeavor to work out a modification which 
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would permit a more flexible service than would be possible v1 
der the recommendations. 

The Section. Report proposes a drastic change in the operat’sn 
of reserved car service. It declares for railroad control and s.le 
of reserved accommodations as a part of the transportation se y- 
ice, instead of the existing joint enterprise of the railroads id 
the Pullman Company. It would retain the benefit of the «e- 
served car pool, as now available, but would effect economies in 
overhead and focus closer attention—attention arising from »e- 
cuniary interest—upon the interior arrangement and weight of 
reserved cars. 

From an operating standpoint, full advantage of this feature 
of railroad service is now taken. That reserved car service is 
available to the public whenever and wherever required, and in 
the amount required, is a tribute to the effective working of the 
Pullman car pool. This practice of pooling is beneficial to the 
railroads and to the public, and its retention, in my judgment, is 
essential to efficient reserved car operation. 

Conclusion is not so easy, however, with respect to other fea- 
tures of railroad-Pullman relations. To form an opinion, it is 
necessary to consider the agreements between the individual rail- 
roads and the Pullman Company which form the foundation of 
these Pullman operations for the railroads. A study of these 
agreements—both the operating agreements and the air-condi- 
tioning agreements—has been made, and a synopsis of the agree- 
ments is incorporated in this report as Appendix I—Abstract of 
Pullman Agreements. 


Sees Pullman Agreements Retarding Improvement 


In this synopsis, there is little clear support for the theory that 
the railroads and the Pullman Company are partners in a joint 
enterprise. I find no obligation and only partial incentive for 
Pullman to join the railroads in determined promotion of re- 
served car traffic. Pullman generally is guaranteed car earnings 
sufficient to pay operating expenses, and it shares in any surplus 
over that amount. Invention to provide distinctly improved re- 
served car equipment and accommodations seems to be retarded 
rather than encouraged by the terms of the agreements. The ex- 
pense of air-conditioning, from which both railroad and Pull- 
man benefit, is assumed entirely by the railroad. 

There is no such thing as a standard agreement, and there are 
differences in terms for which it is difficult to account on any 
logical basis. The existence of-these differences must be a fac- 
tor disturbing to the co-operative relations between Pullman and 
the railroads. 

Reserved car service, an important feature of railroad passen- 
ger transportation, is now in a period of change. Fast day trains 
are taking passengers from sleeping cars. De luxe coaches are 
taking passengers from parlor cars. On certain streamlined 
trains, railroads are operating their own reserved cars. There 
are now substantial differences in fares on tickets good in coaches 
and those good in reserved cars. All these developments are 
exerting a powerful influence upon railroad and Pullman rela- 
tions, and it is an influence which is inimical to the old basis of 
operations. 

In my judgment, the present is an opportune time for a search- 
ing examination and a thorough overhauling of railroad reserved 
car service and the agreements under which the Pullman Com- 
pany operates the service fo: the railroads. My own opinion is 
that both will be better served by some such plan as that pro- 
posed in the Section Report, with the Pullman Company main- 
taining the car pool, equipping the cars and supplying the per- 
sonnel, and the railroads paying for the cars, properly equipped 
and manned, on a per mile or per diem basis, adjusted to the 
type of equipment required, and taking the entire reserved car 
revenues. This would make it the responsibility of the Pullman 
Company to do the job it is best fitted to do—namely, provide 
and operate the cars—while it would reserve to the railroads the 
burden of, and the full return from, reserved car traffic develop- 
ment. The contracts should be so drawn, also, that the railroads, 
as well as the Pullman Company, will have adequate opportunity 
to initiate and test new and improved types of reserved cars. 

With the exceptions noted, as to fares, national centralization 
of sales administration, and the operation of reserved car serv- 
ices, I approve, adopt and make a part of my Conclusions on 
Passenger Traffic the text of the Passenger Traffic Report pre- 
pared by my Section of Transportation Service. I likewis: ap- 
prove and adopt in their entirety the analyses and exhibit: 11- 
corporated in the Section Report and in its two appendixes. 
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Mechanical Division to Meet 


Fifteenth annual gathering to be held in Chicago Thursday 


and Friday, June 25-26, at Congress Hotel 


tenance Department, Association of American Rail- 
roads, will hold its fifteenth annual meeting at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday and Friday, June 
25 and 26. Like last year’s meeting, which was the first 
full membership meeting since 1932, this will be a meet- 
ing, at which full membership attendance is solicited. 
The tentative program, which may be subject to some 
rearrangement, is devoted strictly to the presentation and 


T ie Mechanical Division of the Operations and Main- 








W. G. Black 


discussion of the reports of the standing committees and 
to the necessary items of business of the Division. No 
addresses, except the opening remarks of the chairman, 
O. A. Garber, chief mechanical officer, Missouri Pacific 
Lines, have been scheduled. 

No reports from other than the standing committees 
are scheduled and all of the standing committees will re- 
port with the exception of the Committee on Research 

Below is the tentative calendar for the meeting 





O. A. Garber V. R. Hawthorne 
Chairman Vice-Chairman Secretary 
Calendar of the Mechanical Division Meeting 
Thursday, June 25, 10 a.m. Eastern Standard Time Discussion on report of Committee on Air Conditioning 


Meeting called to order. 

Opening remarks of chairman. 

Action on Minutes of 1935 annual meeting. 

Appointment of Committee on Subjects and Resolutions. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Report of General Committee. 

Discussion on report of Committee on Safety Appliances. 

Discussion on report of Committee on Brakes and Brake Equip- 
ment. 

Dise:'ssion on report of Committee on Electric Rolling Stock. 

Disc:\ssion on report of Committee on Specifications for Ma- 
ter‘als. 

Adje irnment for lunch. 

Disc: ssion on report of Committee on Car Construction. 

Disc sion on report of Committee on Tank Cars. 

Disc ssion on report of Committee on Loading Rules. 
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Equipment Lighting. 

Discussion on report of Committee on Lubrication of Cars and 
Locomotives. 

Adjournment. 


Friday, June 26, 9 a.m. Eastern Standard Time 


Meeting called to order. 

Discussion on report of Committee on Locomotive Constructior 

Discussion on report of Arbitration Committee. 

Discussion on report of Committee on Prices for Labor and 
Materials. 

Discussion on report of Committee on Wheels. 

Discussion on report of Committee on Couplers and Draft Gears 

Action on report of Committee on Nominations. 

Installation of incoming chairman. 

Presentation of past chairman’s badge. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


“Surcharges Continued Six Months 


Denying indefinite continuance of supplemental freight charges, I.C.C. 
finds they will help roads for short period 


[) ‘iission the petition of the railroads for per- 


mission to continue indefinitely the emergency 


’ 


freight “surcharges” which it had authorized in 
Ex Parte No. 115, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a report and order made public on June 12 has 
authorized their temporary continuance with some ex- 
ceptions and modifications, for an additional period of 
six months after June 30, the date originally fixed for 
their expiration. These charges have been in effect 
since April 18, 1935, and the railroads had estimated 
that for a full year they would yield increased revenue 
amounting to over $100,000,000. 

While not prepared to accept this estimate, because 
it made no allowance for traffic that may have been lost 
as a result of the imposition of the charges, the ma- 
jority of the commission concluded that on the whole 
“the effect of the charges has been to augment rather 
than to shrink railroad revenues and that to continue 
them for a comparatively short period will add ma- 
terially to applicants’ net revenues without placing an 
undue burden upon the shipping public.” 


General*Rate Increases “Dangerous Method” 
of Meeting Current Railroad Needs 


In denying the petition for an indefinite extension 
the commission said that the comparatively short dura- 
tion of the charges was of the essence of its previous 
finding that they would be reasonable, that there is con- 
siderable evidence that they have had some effect in 
diverting traffic to other carriers, and that there would 
be far more such diversion if the charges were to be 
continued indefinitely. But after deciding to permit the 
temporary continuance the commission said: “It should 
be definitely understood that we adhere to the view that 
general rate increases, particularly for indefinite dura- 
tion, are an inadequate and dangerous method of meet- 
ing current problems of the railroads,” and that the ex- 
tension is permitted “only because other and more per- 
manent avenues of improvement in the railroad situa- 
tion, principally for causes beyond applicants’ control, 
have not had time as yet to operate effectually.”” At the 
same time the commission pointed out that the railroads 
are not debarred from attempting to translate any of 
the present charges into permanent rates in the usual 
way. 

Commissioners Aitchison, Porter, and Tate dissented 
from the decision insofar as it authorizes any continu- 
ance of the charges, which they had also opposed in the 
original report of last year, saying that the record has 
demonstrated what they then predicted and that a con- 
tinuation of the surcharges “will but emphasize the 
detrimental results to these applicants.” “This seem- 
ingly unending, unsettling, irritating, and costly series 
of applications for increases brought one after another 
at intervals of a few months should stop,’ Commis- 
sioner Aitchison said. 


Modifications—Coal and Ore Rates Lower 


On carload traffic in general the emergency charges 
are 7 per cent of the total line-haul transportation 


is 
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charge, subject to maxima ranging from 1 to 5 cents per 
100 pounds and on some commodities specific charges 
were authorized. Some of those originally authorized 
were later eliminated or reduced by action of the car- 
riers. The commission now finds that the maximum 
charge of 15 cents per ton on coal and coke should be 
reduced to 10 cents, and that the charge on iron ore 
should be lowered from 10 cents to 8 cents per net 
ton. The charges on unmanufactured tobacco, flaxseed 
screenings, so-called woods of value, and ores and con- 
centrates not otherwise indexed by name, were removed. 
On iron pyrites, rough stone, and terrazo aggregate the 
maximum charge was reduced to | cent per 100 pounds. 
The maximum charge on raw peanuts was reduced from 
5 to 3 cents per 100 pounds and that on pig iron from 
2 cents per 100 pounds to 25 cents per ton. A slight 
change was made in the basis of the charges on sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, and kindred commodities. 

The railroads in asking for the continuance had ex- 
pressed the belief that the increased revenue from the 
emergency charges during the past year had aided sub- 
stantially in preventing even more widespread insolv- 
ency among railroads and that their continuance was 
necessary to enable them to meet more nearly their 
increased operating costs, including restored wages par- 
ticularly. They further stated that the charges had not 
brought about any disturbance in business conditions nor 
caused any substantial loss of traffic to competing car- 
riers. According to their witnesses at the hearing traffic 
officers have watched vigilantly Por indications that rail 
traffic was being lost solely because of the emergency 
charges and upon disclosure of such instances tle: charges 
had been eliminated or reduced. -" 


Diversion Would Follow Permanent Increases 


“In this connection it should be noted,” the commis- 
sion says, “that there is definite evidence to show that 
losses of traffic would have been much more serious if 
the charges had not been approved for temporary ap- 
plication, and that. the indefinite continuance of the 
charges, as proposed in the supplemental petition, would 
probably cause permanent loss of a considerable amount 
of more traffic now moving by rail.” 


It must be borne in mind that one of the principal infirmities 
which led to the rejection of the applicants’ original proposal 
had to do with the contemplated indefinite or permanent con- 
tinuance. Although our substituted basis of emergency charges 
is open to some of the objections applicable to the carriers’ 
original plan, these objections are greatly minimized when the 
application of the charges is temporary. For obvious reasons 
the applicants are unable to present concrete figures estimating 
the adverse effect of the charges in diverting traffic to other 
carriers. 

The exception of certain commodities from the emergency 
charges in our former report was made in the light of conditions 
existing in the latter half of 1934 and believed likely to con- 
tinue during the comparatively short period for which the charges 
were authorized. Applicants. have presented nothing in this 
record to show whether the permanent application of the present 
charges to the traffic to which they are applied, together with 
continued exemption of various important commodities, would 
not create an unwarranted dislocation of the rate structure and 
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place undue burdens upon some traffic to the advantage of other 
traffic. 

Instead of making the comprehensive survey suggested by 
us, they have chosen rather to rely upon the finding of reason- 
ableness which we made in granting permissive authority to im- 
pose these charges for a temporary and comparatively brief 
period. That finding was made in what applicants’ counsel term 
a “revenue case,” in which, according to their contention, “the 
burden which rests upon the carriers to establish the reasonable- 
ness of rate increases is fully met by a showing as to the need of 
revenue.” Without discussing the much-mooted question of 
whether there is any distinction between a “revenue case” and 
a “rate case,” it should be pointed out that the magnitude of 
the proceeding and the necessity for promptitude in its disposition 
necessarily prevented the detailed consideration of the facts 
relating to particular commodities which should be a prerequisite 
to approval of rate increases on such commodities for permanent 
or indefinite continuance. 

We find that the applicants’ proposal to continue the emergency 
charges indefinitely has not been justified. 

It remains to be determined whether we should permit a 
temporary extension of the emergency charges, modified as the 
facts of record seem to require, or whether we should require 
that the charges be discontinued on their present expiration date, 
June 30, 1936. 

At the further hearings applicants chose to stress those ele- 
ments of cost, such as wages, taxes, and material prices, over 
which they have little or no control, pointing to few reduced 
costs except those resulting from more efficient fuel consumption 
and the enforced economy of deferred maintenance. The possi- 
bility of lowered costs through reduction of grades and track 
curvature was mentioned with the comment that the financial 
condition of the carriers has forced the suspension of such im- 
provements. In our prior report we expressed the hope that 
the studies being made by the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation looking toward operating economies, principally through 
greater co-ordination in railway transportation, would bring about 
important reductions in operating costs. Such of those studies 
as have been completed indicate that there are duplications in 
facilities and service at many points throughout the country which 
appear to be uneconomical and not in the public interest. Appli- 
cants’ witnesses in their direct evidence were silent as to the 
possibility of improvement in their condition through the remedial 
measures contemplated in the Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act, 1933, and their counsel opposed efforts of protesting 
parties to develop information on this subject for the record. 
One of the two railroad presidents who testified stated that, in 
his opinion, large economies could not be effected through co- 
ordination and consolidation to the extent generally thought, and 
“that it would be a very serious matter so far as the effect on 
the service to the public is concerned.” 


Roads Advised to Get Busy With Economies 


We prefer not to interpret this statement as a confession of 
failure on the part of the applicants as a whole or of collective 
lack of sympathy with measures having in view the elimination 
of competitive waste. We adhere to the view that if the rail 
carriers are to be successful in meeting the conditions which now 
confront them, particularly the competition of other forms of 
transportation, there must be a much greater degree of co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination among the railroads. Efforts in the 
direction of greater efficiency and economy confined to individual 
railroads or systems, while commendable and valuable, will fall 
far short of meeting the situation fully. It is no doubt true, 
as the applicants intimate, that the provisions of the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, limiting reductions in the 
number of employees as the result of consolidation of terminals 
or similar transportation economies, have been a deterrent in- 
fluence against actual accomplishment of such economies but, 
since the close of the hearings, an agreement has been reached 
between a large number of railroads and employee organizations 
providing for dismissal compensation to displaced employees. In 
any event it is plain that no economies sufficient to reduce ma- 
terially the revenue needs of the carriers will be realized through 
co-ordination in the immediate future, but on the contrary proj- 
ects for co-ordination will in some instances require initial 
financial expenditures of fairly substantial amount. 

‘ otwithstanding the necessity for a comprehensive survey of 
the rate structure with a view to its revision in the light of 
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existing conditions, particularly competition with other forms of 
transportation, revision along these lines has been hindered by 
the inevitable delay in making fully effective the provisions of 
the Motor Carrier Act, 1935. In the absence of authoritative 
information as to the charges of their competitors, the opportunity 
for constructive revision of railroad rates to meet such com- 
petition was necessarily limited. Since April 1, 1936, common 
carriers by motor vehicle have been required by law to publish 
and observe their tariff rates in the same manner as the railroads. 
The way is thus open for the rail carriers to give this subject 
consideration and to take such definite corrective measures as 
conditions may warrant or dictate, but at the same time it is 
apparent that within the next two or three months at least 
little improvement in the revenues of the carriers may be antici- 
pated from this source. 


Some Shippers Agree to Need for Surcharges 


The record indicates quite a general recognition on the part 
of the shipping public of the fact that the railroads are going 
through a difficult and trying period of readjustment in which 
their financial needs are acute. Indeed, practically no one denies 
on this record that the railroads are in need of more adequate 
revenues. Some of the parties take the position that the rail 
carriers have not been diligent in undertaking to set their house 
in order and that as a consequence we should deny any further 
assistance in the form of emergency charges. Having in mind 
the admitted obstacles to some of the most important avenues 
of improvement, such as co-ordination of terminals and other 
facilities and revision of the rate structure, we are not prepared 
to say that failure to make material progress in either direction 
is wholly or even principally the fault of respondents. Section 
15a requires us, in the exercise of our power, to prescribe just 
and reasonable rates, to give consideration, among other factors, 
to the need, in the public interest, of adequate and efficient rail- 
way transportation service, and to: the need of revenue sufficient 
to enable the carriers under honest, economical, and efficient 
management, to provide such service. Even without this pro- 
vision of law the maintenance of an adequate transportation 
machine would be one factor which we would necessarily take 
into account in determining reasonable rates. A number of 
the shippers agree that there may well be a continuance of the 
emergency charges for a temporary period. 

Clearly the situation of the railroads has improved somewhat 
since our decision last year in this proceeding. But it is equally 
true that the difficult situation of the carriers has not by any 
means been completely cleared up and the need for additional 
revenues is still acutely present. Except in certain individual 
situations discussed below, we are not convinced that the emer- 
gency charges constitute an undue burden upon the traffic upon 
which they are imposed or upon the shippers or receivers of 
such traffic. 


Rates Have Diverted Much Traffic to Competitors 


Many parties dispute the confident assertions of applicants’ 
witnesses that the charges have produced a substantial amount 
of additional net revenue, everything considered, and that con- 
tinuation of such charges will produce material additional revenue. 
The amount estimated by them, approximately $105,000,000 per 
year, is but a statistical computation of the dollars actually col- 
lected, over and above the basic rates, on the traffic which 
actually moved, and makes no allowance for traffic that may have 
been lost as a result of the imposition of the charges. While 
applicants’ witnesses minimize such losses, the evidence discloses 
a number of specific instances in which the charges have been 
a contributing, if not the sole, cause of loss of rail tonnage. 
Having in mind these numerous individual instances, it is not 
surprising that many of the shippers’ witnesses express the view 
that the emergency charges have hurt rather than helped the 
railroads. The record is clear that material amounts of traffic 
were in fact lost by reason of the competition of other carriers, 
particularly highway carriers. But as pointed out by the appli- 
cants, they have endeavored to meet all cases of diversion of 
traffic by readjustment of their rates where circumstances will 
permit, and, in view of the steps thus taken, it appears a reason- 
able conclusion that no further diversion of traffic in any substan- 
tial amount will result from a temporary continuance of the 
emergency charges. On the other hand, to grant applicants’ 
petition and permit continuance of the charges indefinitely would 
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no doubt bring about considerable additional diversion on the 
part of those who are unwilling to incur the expense of altering 
their shipping arrangements to use other forms of transportation 
if the charges are to be temporary, but who would do so if the 
charges were permanent. 

The charges have not prevented a material expansion in 
freight traffic. This expansion has been greater on the traffic 
subject to the charges than on that which was not. While 
other factors have of course contributed to this result, on the 
whole we conclude that the effect of the charges has been to 
augment rather than to shrink railroad revenue, and that to 
continue them for a comparatively short period will add ma- 
terially to applicants’ net revenues without placing an undue 
burden upon the shipping public. It is believed that within the 
next six months the volume of traffic may continue to expand 
because of increasing industrial activity and that a start may 
at least be made toward reduction of railway transportation costs 
by some of the means which have been discussed. In determining 
the period of the continuance of the charges consideration has 
also been given to the seasonal character of the movement of 
lake-cargo coal and iron ore and the desirability of avoiding a 
marked change in the basis of rates on these important com- 
modities during the shipping season. Accordingly it is our view 
that the charges should be authorized for further continuance 
for the remainder of the calendar year 1936. 

Applicants should bear in mind that these charges cannot be 
regarded as a permanent remedy for their situation and they 
should explore diligently every possible avenue of improving 
their situation, not only individually but collectively, through co- 
ordination of services and facilities, through revision of the rate 
structure to meet changed conditions, and in such other ways as 
are open to them. It does not, of course, follow from what has 
been said that applicants are debarred from attempting to trans- 
late any of the present charges into what may be termed perma- 
nent rates. That is a matter which we shall leave initially to 
their judgment, but any rates filed by them incorporating the 
emergency charges on a permanent basis will be subject to sus- 
pension and investigation by us if need therefor appears. 

As a whole we are not only convinced that they have not 
proved to be a material hardship upon the shipping public, but 
that they have been fairly well apportioned as between the dif- 
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ferent commodities upon which charges were permitted. But | 
certain instances the charges appear to have been disproportio: 
ately large and to have worked undue hardship. upon some indu 
tries, and in other instances undue disadvantage to some shippe 
and undue advantage to others appears to have resulted fro 
the charges as authorized, or from the manner in which app! 
cants have applied them. 


Aitchison, Porter and Lee Dissent 


Commissioner Miller, concurring, said he felt tho: 
it would be better if somewhat more time were allowe:! 
and no changes were made in the rates authorized in 
the original proceeding. Commissioner Caskie, coi 
curring, said that the roads should be given an oppor- 
tunity to bring about economical and efficient manag: 
ment by co-ordination of their facilities and by the 
elimination of waste, as the emergency transportation 
act required. Commissioner Aitchison, in his dissenting 
opinion in which Commissioners Porter and Lee joined, 
said the railroad estimates of the gain from the sur- 
charges “are wholly illusory” and that it is established 
by the record that further continuance “will drive away 
from the rails many who have hitherto been good 
patrons, both because of savings in transportation costs 
to be realized, and out of resentment at a continuing 
effort to pile increasing burdens of transportation charges 
on traffic which is deemed to be captive to the rails. 

The general level of freight rates, he said, “is already 
as high as it can be without exceeding the bounds of 
reasonableness and lawfulness,” and “the rail carriers 
and business generally should be given the definite as- 
surance that in the process of recovery the various rate 
bases prescribed for traffic will continue on a stable 
plane.” He added that the record shows that many of 
the reductions made “have had as their motivation a 
yielding to the big stick of large tonnage controlled by 
shippers powerful enough to enforce their demands.” 





Canada’s First Streamline Locomotive, No. 6400 of the Canadian National 


This is the first of five 4-8-4 type locomotives now being completed by the Montreal Locomotive Works. 


force of 52,000 Ib. The boiler pressure is 275 


It is designed to develop a maximum tra 
Ib. and the driving wheels 77 in. in diameter. 
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Co-ordinator Reports on Consolidation 
and Modernization of Shops 


Study of plan for complete modernization and unified use 
of facilities indicates possibility of large savings 


OSEPH B. EASTMAN, Federal Co-ordinator of 

J Transportation, on June 12 issued a report prepared 
by his Section of Property and Equipment which 

deals with the studies of the original co-ordinating 
committees to determine what economies in maintenance 
of equipment would result from consolidation or joint 
use of existing major shop facilities and the study under- 
taken by his Section of Purchases to ascertain what 
economies could reasonably be expected to result from 
carrying out a complete program of modernization of 
railroad repair shops. The report makes no recom- 
mendations for specific action by the railroads. As com- 
pared with the results of the study of a complete pro- 
gram of consolidation and modernization, the results of 
the preliminary studies of consolidation of existing fa- 
cilities alone indicate that very little net economy would 
result from the latter. 

The report is largely the work of L. D. Freeman of 
the staff of R. L. Lockwood, director of the Co-ordina- 
tor’s Section of Property and Equipment. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of certain portions of it and a summary 
of the results anticipated from a proposed general plan 
of modernization of shop facilities of the railroads as 
a whole. 


Conditions Back of the Present Shop Situation 


According to the most reliable inventory of shops 
there are in existance (not all now in active operation) 
the following: 

OPONIINUES RINNE MERI SS cis, cisissalece sx2'0 10's )o soars Wieden elaenueaie 403 
Moundhouses Cengimehouses) «..<..oosccccsciccscaccececeseoeses S272 
Pret Bite Haesewwerseke MODE < o.. ..06i0e ceeewe ew cee we siewre 
Average age (years): 

i SRN) TOU TENONNINE 6 wriscince: vie dian m aerosols Wiel Gland rerenmene 20.01 

eS eR re ee mene ee eee ess hay ane 21.80 

The present situation with respect to the large number 
of existing railroad repair shops, with wide variations in 
design and an excessive proportion of obsolete equip- 
ment, is, in general, the result of conditions brought 
about by the consolidation, in some cases many years 
ago, of numerous small railroads, each having provided 
repair facilities thought to be suitable for its then existing 
individual requirements and to accommodate its small 
light capacity locomotives and cars. In many of these 
cases, management either failed to recognize the im- 
portance of the function of maintenance of equipment or 
was financially unable to improve the situation, with the 
result that many roads have continued to use repair 
facilities hopelessly outgrown because of greatly in- 
creased size of equipment units and the specialized de- 
vices now used thereon. 

Excessive maintenance costs have naturally resulted 
from the use of shop facilities unsuited, even if new, 
for repairing equipment of sizes, weight: and designs not 
contemplated in the original design of the shops and 
their equipment. None of the great railway systems of 
this or any other country were originally planned or 
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built as such, hence the great variation in policies, 
methods and operating practices. 

It is significant to note that several of our most suc- 
cessful railroads, measured by low operating costs and 
regular dividend payments to stockholders, are those 
roads which have consolidated their repair operations into 
the least possible number of shops, and have provided 
modern equipment and facilities for maintenance. This 
policy, combined with highly efficient management, has 
made it possible for them to use motive power and rolling 
stock much more intensively than the average railroad, 
hence requiring a minimum investment in the equipment 
required to perform a given volume of satisfactory trans- 
portation service. Intensive use of equipment naturally 
requires a high standard of maintenance, which is fully 
justified by the overall performance of those railroads, 
and definitely points the way to lower operating costs. 

The almost revolutionary changes in operating condi- 
tions since the advent of steel freight cars, and of high 
powered locomotives making possible the hauling of 
trains consisting of 100 to 150 cars and more, over long 
distances at high speeds, have eliminated the necessity 
for many intermediate yardings en route, with the result 
that many shops and yards are no longer geographically 
located in the right place to meet existing conditions. 
During the era of railroad expansion from 1865 to about 
1900, many small new railroads were built. Quite a 
number of the shops built during that period are still 
in use, having been enlarged, and additional machinery 
equipment installed. It would today be a hopeless task 
to modernize and relocate these facilities in such a way 
as would enable their efficient use for repairing modern 
equipment to meet the requirements of present day 
operating conditions. 


The Equipment-Maintenance Situation 


Locomotive heavy repairs are by far the most com- 
plicated work connected with equipment maintenance. 
The layout and arrangement of repair facilities con- 
sidered most economical for one type of locomotive and 
for certain details of design will not be the most eco- 
nomical for locomotives of radically different type or 
design. Each railroad has established a certain degree 
of standardization in the design and details of locomo- 
tives, to suit its individual needs, and until some general 
standardization is accomplished, this situation will still 
further complicate the problem of maintenance when 
locomotives owned by one road are sent to the shops of 
another for major repairs. Experience with this phase 
of maintenance during Federal control, (1918-1920) 
when some 3,000 locomotives were sent to shops other 
than those of the owning line, demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that delays and duplication of investment in parts, 
due to differences in design and standards of mainte- 
nance, must be expected so long as so many different 
standards exist. There must be real national standard- 
ization in the matter of locomotive design, shop practices, 
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limits of wear, and policy of renewals, before full ad- 
vantage can be taken of joint use of heavy repair shops, 
especially when those shops must be used to repair loco- 
motives of widely different design intended to serve dif- 
ferent transportation requirements. 

Freight car repairs represent one of the largest single 
items in the maintenance of equipment accounts. The 
two million odd freight cars are freely interchanged and 
used by all railroads under A.A.R. Car Service Rules. 
Because of the many different types, sizes, and styles, 
they present a most difficult problem so long as they con- 
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built, the average freight car will require extensive rx 
newal of body parts, this type of repairs being usuall 
termed “rebuilding.” 

The advantages of a single owning agency, from tl 
standpoint of transportation, have been presented i: 
reports of the Co-ordinator’s Section of Car Poolin; 
The advantages of single ownership from the standpon 
of maintaining equipment are of about equal financi:! 
importance, since cars could be more fully standardize. 
as to all parts than when individual standards are main- 
tained by 144 Class I railroads. By locating major 














Relation of the Approximate Value of Shops and Enginehouses, and Shop Machinery to Expenditures for Improvement 
June 30, 1914, to December 31, 1931 


Cy. 
Reproduction 
value as of 
Account Dec. 31, 1931 
(a) Shops and engimehouses (Acct. 20).....ccccccccceseve $678,706,319 


Cae ee CGE, WEP i vce ceicceccdesievctevesseus 
Nonna Weeden VAD ehe San nensews $999,200,220 


WO. GatbeKete< 


320,493,901 


(4) 
Net expendi- Cycle of 
tures for (3) time required (5) 
additions and Average for complete Indicate: 
betterments expenditure replacement average 
17.5 years per year (years) (years) 
$282,670,876 $16,152,620 42.018 21.009 
128,610,000 7,349,100 43.600 21.80( 
$411,280,885 $23,501,720 42.516 21.258 














tinue to be owned by 144 individual Class I Railways 
and maintained to different standards of physical con- 
dition. They must, however, be maintained in a safe 
and suitable condition for service on all roads, regardless 
of location with respect to repair shops of the owning 
roads. 

Freight car maintenance averaged per year $326,5°C,- 
432 for the fifteen year period 1920-34 inclusive, $357,- 
550,085 for the thirteen year period 1920-32 inclusive, 
$407,710,936 for the ten year period 1920-29 inclusive, 
and $164,376.425 for the five year period 1930-34 inclu- 
sive. The difference between the two latter figures, 
when adjusted for the different number of cars and 
difference in intensity of use during the two periods, 





Summary of Net Charges to Investment in Road and Equipment, Class 
' Steam Railway Companies and Their Non-operating Subsidiaries 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Total shops 


Total Shops and and engine- 
net charges engine- Shop houses, 
to investment houses machinery and shop 
in road and (primary (primary machinery 

Year equipment Acct. 20) Acct. 44) (Col. 2 +3) 
ee $540,727,971 $9,999,133 $4,910,212 $14,909,345 
5 on re 590,204,981 10,082,324 5,283,268 15,365,592 
ee 552,239,423 13,222,324 4,568,011 17,790,335 
See 458,998,490 7,949,799 4,033,163 11,982,962 
ere 698,068,811 17,259,317 8,103,097 25,362,414 
aa 652,418,776 26,207,787 11,303,873 37,511,660 
re 579,974,749 23,157,807 10,178,104 33,335,911 
ee 714,251,390 22,057,022 13,018,512 35,075,534 
ee 808,207,770 27,011,249 14,671,652 41,682,901 
a 362,089,974 9,318,500 6,392,015 15,710,515 
 ) 442,043,129 16,626,817 7,905,243 24,532,060 
ee 551,459,137 14,003,255 7,466,414 21,469,669 
PR venewas 319,805,771 26,815,981 11,384,145 38,200,126 
oe acces 466,528,437 27,644,204 7,775,692 35,419,896 
6/30/14) 

thru } $2,692,898,733 $31,315,357 $11,616,608 $42,931,965 


12/31/17 J 
Totals 17.5 yrs.. $10,429,917,542 $282,670,876 $128,610,009 $411,280,885 
Average per yr... 595,995,000 16,152,620 7,349,100 23,501,720 
Per cent of total . 100 2.71 1.23 3.94 





represents the degree of undermaintenance occurring 
between the two periods. Freight cars of modern design 
will run about five years from date built before requir- 
ing heavy repairs which include wheel renewals, painting, 
etc., and will require similar treatment about every three 
years thereafter. 


About 10 to 12 years from the date 








repair shops at strategic points adjacent to important area 
gateways, all major classified repairs could be made by 
the owning agency with a minimum of empty car move- 
ment between points of use and points of repairs and 
between the latter and loading areas. 

The total number of passenger-train cars owned (ex- 
cluding Pullman cars) was 43,845 as of December 3, 
1934. Most of the work involved in repair operations 
on this equipment consists of manual labor, such as 
cleaning, painting, upholstering, and refinishing hard- 
ware and trim, and can be performed with almost equal 
economy in any reasonably well-equipped plant. The 
only work requiring overhead crane service is the lift- 
ing of cars sufficiently to remove and replace trucks 
and making actual repairs to the trucks and other heavy 
parts. Heavy repair work could be advantageously con- 
centrated and performed in modern fireproof facilities. 


The Cost of Obsolete Shop Machinery 


Detailed information obtained from three reputable 
manufacturers—(a) a machine tool builder, (b) an 
automobile manufacturer and (c) an electrical equipment 
manufacturer—shows that the average age of machine 
tools in these three groups is between 8 and 9 years, and 
of a comparatively few individual tools, more than 12 
years. The combined annual machine-tool repair cost 
is equal to 1.2 per cent of the original cost, as compared 
with an average of 7.4 per cent annual repair cost for 
all railroad shop machinery having an average age of 
21.8 years. Under a general policy of renewal of ma- 
chine tools on all railroads so planned that the average 
age would not exceed 7% to 8 years, with an ultimate 
life of 15 to 16 years, instead of 21.8 and 43.6 years 
respectively, it is reasonable to assume that the annual 
repair cost would not exceed 1.2 per cent of total in- 
vestment, or $3,846,000, a reduction of $19,854,000 he- 
low the annual average of $23.700,000 expended during 
the 12-year period, 1920 to 1931 inclusive. 

It is evident from the above facts that if the average 
age of all railroad shop machinery were reduced from 
21.5 to 7.5, or 14 years on the average, the saving in 
repair cost alone at $19,854,000 per year would amount 
to $277,956,000, or 87 per cent of an amount sufficient 
to replace all existing shop machinery, without consi:ler- 
ing any other advantages of the ownership and usc of 
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modern high production machine tools, including lower 
production costs and more accurate products. 

An illustration of the inadequacy of railroad repair 
shops as a whole to perform repairs economically on large 
modern locomotives is found in the fact that the average 
cycle of replacement of all shops and engine houses is 
42.018 years, corresponding to an average age of 21.009 
years. During this length of time, the average tractive 
power of all steam locomotives has increased from ap- 
proximately 31,250 pounds to an average of 46,400 
pounds in 1932, or 48 per cent, resulting in corresponding 
increases in weight and size. In addition, a great many 
locomotives have been equipped with large capacity 
tenders, resulting in much difficulty and additional ex- 
pense in making needed repairs, with facilities originally 
built to accommodate much lighter and shorter power. 


Estimated Savings from Complete Modernization 
and Joint Use of Repair Facilities 


The estimated savings that can reasonably be expected 
to result from a complete modernization program of 
repair shop buildings, facilities and machinery based 
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have resulted in a ratio of operating expenses to operat- 
ing revenue of 68.93 per cent instead of the actual ratio 
of 74.63 per cent. The entire amount of the total annual 
savings in operating expenses and fixed charges (interest, 
taxes and insurance) amounting to $365,902,000 will be 
available after 3.12 years of operation, (the period re- 
quired to save the entire cost of improvements) for the 
payment of dividends since the amount of retirements 
of equipment and facilities made possible by the modern- 
ization program will exceed by a small margin the cost 
of the new facilities. 

Particular attention is directed to the fact that in pre- 
paring the estimate of possible savings, wherever there 
was more than one basis on which to compute the savings, 
the one resulting in the smaller amount was invariably 
selected. No effort was made to search out the small 
savings; for example, in item 7, the space required for 
the storage of the 255,698 freight cars that are in bad 
order at all times in excess of a reasonable amount (4 
per cent) requires the use of 1,937 miles of tracks. 

The estimated savings are the combined results of 
management, operation and proper facilities. The amount 








Estimated Savings that May Reasonably Be Expected To Result from Complete Modernization and Unified Use of 
Railway Repair Shops and Other Maintenance of Equipment Facilities, without Regard to Ownership of 
Equipment or Facilities* 








Estimated savings—reflected in: 
An “ 








rm ———~ 
Operating Other Total 
Item expenses expenses expenses 
1. Reduction m repairs to shops.and enginehousés.........0ccciceccccne cesccsussescawscae ec $- 060,000 $2,000,000 
2, (Remectimn. int resales: (0: Gini WC UIIERY «0. 5.0:0 050. 105sib ds:.e 0 ais 41010101 410:-0/0.0o weoraividiemcwaee 15,224,000 == ......+s. 15,224,000 
3. Reduction in labor cost: 20 per cent of $240,000,000 locomotive repair labor cost........ 48,000,000 eee eens 48,000,000 
4. Reduction in number of locomotives owned: 
(A) 4,638 excessive bad order 
(B) 952 locomotives equivalent to excessive time in shops for class repairs 
5,590 locos. x $33,402 (avg. cost—C.P. 2) equals ledger value $186,717,180 es 
Os emer AC A BIE GNEN, NO goa 5 ans a'o ci piate a Wste bio dross Silos rere Caededverouwndes 7,468,000 = pieipaweis 7,468,00( 
$186,717,180 x 8 per cent interest, taxes and insurance........ pedi waco Sieaeinensis secigurnneG 14,936,000 14,936,00( 
5. Improved roundhouse operations—reduction in locomotive time:+ 
(A) Average number of locos. dispatched daily, 40,000 at 2'%4 hours each, equals 
100,000 loco.-hours; at $2.00 per hr. equals $200,000; $200,000 x 300 days eee 
Rie a MINNIE «ops. crm 6.9are sianarsrsi bias Stas: Wo wie CANE Aare CINK Bare wm nu , lee 60,000,000 
(B) 40000 loons. per day X 300 days: % SUMO. oo inkcccicccccccccsiewecveccesowsecs eS er eerste 12,000,000 
6. Reduction in locomotive fuel: 
5G per cent teas thant: 1930 coat (S2E2,806,293) ..oinncccivcvcccdceesvscorecececveves . SROIS GUO tt te esses 50,919,000 
7. Reduction in number of freight cars owned: 
(A) 243,644 excessive bad order 
(B) 12,054 cars equivalent to excessive time in shops for repairs 
255,698 cars x $1,596 (avg. cost—C.P. 1) equals ledger value $408,094,000 
$408,094,000 x 3 per cent depreciation..........ccccecccccccecccees seEMereDene mate pi | eer 12,242,000 
$408,094,000 x 8 per cent interest, taxes and insurance...........0.cccceececceees  weeeeees 32,647,000 32,647 ,000 
8. Reduction in cost of freight car repairs: 
me OE ONS) WN eg hdc oc sdlnge Gino Seah wate oer dewie'eae anwar $115.00 
ME IN 2st ay 5 os Gs var bao 015 NC sia Saw aa Css ara ES ewtacclagte 100.00 
Ee Se Oe ere a Rene Oe ee $15.00 
$15.00 x seduced: owmership Gf 1,008,100 Cacia ioe 66:66:04 4.6.5:9:6:0.0000.00-00000%-000008 ‘ ripe. | lars 27,121,000 
9. Peduced cost through reduction of set-offs due to hot boxes: 218.000 x $15.00.......... Spee 0—0———s«C wg IO 3,270,000 
10. Reduced cost through reduction of failures of locomotives in service: 43,500 x $50.00... roe See ee 2,175,000 
ll. Savings in conducting transportation expense except fuel (Item 6 above): 
ME WE, 6. once: adsense ci Oohe nar dives Ae oreie SoeaIR Oars $1,841,000.000 
ger E MINE faves. acsigs a-0k-o oats wR orisleicn eee voreoR ens an 283,000,000 
IR TO MOINES. 1cr'da Sire tee a emma seemaomimclices $1,558,000.000 
Estimated saving due to improved condition of equipment, reduction in crew wages. 
overtime, etc., 5 per cent of $1,558,000,000........... al asa acne mie: ores abacknaear gases aneaia Tee eH re era Grers 77,900 .00€ 
A ae Ra Ee ee ed ne Se Oe ep ey ee Aree en $318,319 ,000 $47,583,000 $365,902,000 


_—_—__ 


*Kstimated on basis of actual results accomplished by a modernization program already carried out. 


. T) 


—___ 
—————_ 


ie extent to which those savings will be realized is proportional to the need for locomotive service. 








upon the actual experience of those who were in direct 
charge of such a program and after making due allow- 
ance ior average conditions differing from the specific 
case studied are conservatively calculated and shown in 
one of the tables. 

Th» total estimated savings will be $365,902,000 per 
annus. The expenditure of new money necessary to 
accomplish this result will be approximately $1,141,350,- 

indicating a return of 32.05 per cent per annum. 

Ba:ed upon the average operating revenues and ex- 
Pense , for the 10-year period 1923 to 1932 inclusive, a 
savin’ of $318,319,000 in the operating expenses would 





of saving due to any particular phase cannot be de- 
termined separately with the data available. 


General Conclusions 


Consideration of the facts presented in this report leads 
to the following conclusions: 

1—Railroad repair facilities, as a whole, include an 
unduly high proportion of obsolete buildings, machinery, 
and accessory equipment. The continued use of these 
obsolete facilities results in high costs of maintaining 
equipment, not only in respect to actual work performed, 
but also in respect to the quality of the work. This ap- 
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plies particularly to machine-tool work, in which the ac- 
curate dimensioning and close tolerances required for 
‘asy fitting and assembling, and minimum running re- 
‘pairs, cannot be secured without modern machine tools, 
even though older tools have been maintained in a condi- 
tion as good as new. While it is obvious that railroad 
repair shops cannot be operated on a mass production 
basis such as that of automobile plants, the contrasts be- 
tween the most modern and the average railroad shops, 
as to layout, equipment, methods, and results obtained, 
demonstrate clearly that modernization will pay large 
dividends on any reasonable investment made with proper 
consideration of all factors, including not only repair 
costs but average condition and service requirements of 
locomotives and cars. 
2—Consolidation or joint use of existing major repair 
shops, without installing new machinery, will result in 
comparatively small savings. Somewhat larger savings 
could be made if new machinery were installed in the 
shops selected for joint use, but savings through the use 
of modern machinery, though important, represent only 
about 20 per cent of total savings estimated to be pos- 
sible through complete modernization of shops together 
with establishment of sound policies in respect to condi- 
tion of equipment and maintenance schedules. Most 
existing shops were designed to perform both classified 
repairs and running repairs, and consolidation of classi- 
fied repairs would not permit abandonment of any con- 
siderable number of existing shops. 
3—No general program for replacing shop machinery 
should be adopted until a sound and balanced plan has 
been worked out in respect to average condition of loco- 
motives and cars, repair schedules required to maintain 
that average, and kind and location of repair facilities 
needed for the purpose. Such a plan will undoubtedly 


involve abandonment of certain existing facilities and 


construction of some new facilities, as well as installation 
of modern machinery. Neither redistribution of work 
among existing shops, nor installing new machinery in 
such shops, can accomplish maximum attainable results. 
Such results can be obtained only through a combination 
of both, made in accordance with a general plan such as 
that mentioned above. 

4—Except for normal replacement of obsolete loco- 
motives and cars, unsuited to modern transportation re- 
quirements and known to require unduly high main- 
tenance, no new equipment should be purchased until the 
surplus of unserviceable equipment has been eliminated, 
and policies set up whereby the average proportion of 
bad-order equipment can be limited to 14 per cent for 
locomotives and 4 per cent for freight cars. 

5—The opportunities for making substantial reduc- 
tions in total operating expenses through reduced cost of 
maintaining equipment are too great to be disregarded. 
Conditions during the past five years have been such as 
to preclude any expenditure not immediately necessary, 
and in many instances railroad managements have been 
obliged to lower their normal standards of maintenance 
of all property and equipment. Much deferred main- 
tenance will have to be made up in the near future in 
order to preserve railroad properties in condition to 
handle even the present volume of traffic to the satisfac- 
tion of their patrons. This situation presents a real op- 
portunity for constructive long-range planning in all 
phases of railroad operation, by individual railroads and 
co-operatively through the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The establishment of proper standards for equip- 
ment operation and maintenance, and soundly planned 
modernization of the facilities needed to maintain such 
standards, should result in a degree of efficiency and 
economy comparable to that attained by the railroads as a 
whole in operating their freight and passenger trains. 
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100,000th Patent Issued 
to Pullman-Standard 


MILESTONE in the history of both the Patent 
A Office and the American railroads was reached on 

June 16 of this year when Design Patent No. 
100,000 was issued to the Puliman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company, for the design and appearance of the 
first streamliner to go into actual service on an American 
railroad. The design covered by the patent was first 
embodied in the streamliner M-10,000, built for the 
Union Pacific and placed in service on February 14, 
1934. Essentials of this design have been incorporated 
in later Pullman-built trains, such as the Union Pacific 
streamliners City of Portland, the City of Los Angeles, 
the City of San Francisco, the City of Denver (two 
trains), and the Illinois Central’s Green Diamond. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of these Pull- 
man streamlined trains is the shape of the front end with 
its massive grilled nose and raised cab. Not only does 
this arrangement lend itself to the striking appearance 


The Latest Train-Streamliner—City of Denver 


which characterizes Pullman-built trains, but it also pro- 
tects the train crew in the cab in the event of collision 
without sacrificing visibility along the right-of-way. 


First Streamlining in 1846 


The first suggestion of streamlined trains is found in 
British patent No. 11,352 of 1846, granted to Sir Henry 
Bessemer, the inventor of the Bessemer process for 
making steel. In this patent, he says: 

“In the case of atmospheric railways I propose form- 
ing the first or piston carriage of a wedge form, for the 
purpose of diminishing the atmospheric resistance, and 
allowing the carriage to move at higher velocities with 
less power. The wedge form may be used both in the 
fore and hind parts of carriages or of trains, in addition 
to the closing of the intermediate spaces.” 

In 1865, U. S. patent No. 49,227 was issued to S. R. 
Calthrop for a train shaped to reduce wind resistance. 
No train, so far as is known, was ever built according 
to the Calthrop disclosure. 

The first real attempt to streamline an American train 
was made in May, 1900 when a streamlined train known 
as the “Windsplitter” and designed by F. U. Adams, 
a Chicago newspaper man, was put through tests on the 
Baltimore & Ohio in Maryland. The train was never 
placed in active service, and the idea of streamlined trains 
was soon abandoned. 

The Union Pacific streamliner M-10,000 built by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company was de- 
livered to the Union Pacific on February 14, 1934, and is 
in daily service on the Union Pacific between l\ansas 
City, Mo., and Salina, Kan. 
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ontainers on Nation- Wide Scale 


Eastman makes public survey disclosing that 100,000,000 


tons of freight would use such service 


COMPREHENSIVE survey of the possibilities 
A for eliminating needless effort and expense in the 

transportation of many kinds of freight through 
the development of a nation-wide organization fur the 
use of containers was presented to the railroads and 
other transportation companies and the shipping public 
in a report sent by Co-ordinator Eastman on June 15 
to the Regional Co-ordinating Committees representing 
the railroads. 
his Section of Property and Equipment, R. L. Lockwood 
director, for the purpose of presenting an appraisal of 
the commercial market for co-ordinated rail-highway- 
water freight container service, including the traffic im- 
mediately and potentially available, the kind of equip- 
ment required, the charges to be made for the use of 
the equipment, the functions and operations required to 
carry on such a service, and the benefits to be derived 
therefrom by each of the different classes of users. 


Potential Market 100,000,000 Tons 


The facts brought out siiow that there is a large 
actual and potential market for co-ordinated container 
service on a nation-wide scale. The ultimate possible 
market, it is stated, cannot be estimated on the basis of 
present information but it was indicated that nearly one 
hundred million tons of freight a year can be handled 
economically in containers. 

The report, Mr. Eastman said, does not make any 
specific recommendations to the railroads. “It merely 
presents a picture of possible container service on the 
basis of the best information now available, with a view 
to arousing sufficient interest in the matter to encour- 
age positive action.” Copies were sent to the executives 
of all railroads, also to motor and water carriers, and 
to a considerable number of shippers. “While I realize 
that there are many practical difficulties to overcome,” 
he said, “and that some of these can probably be worked 
out only through the process of trial and error, my own 
personal conviction is that container service, given suf- 
ficient persistence and determination to make it succeed, 
offers very great opportunities for benefit, not only to 
the railroads and the other forms of transportation, but 
also to the shipping public.” 

As used in the report the term “container” is used 
to describe “a carrying unit in or on which goods may 
be loaded for shipment by rail, highway, or water, but 
which is neither a transportation vehicle nor an essen- 
tial means for packing goods for shipment.” This 
definition excludes packing units such as barrels, crates, 
boxes, cartons, and bags. An outline of the report and 
of the benefits which may be expected to be derived 
from the development of container service along the 
lines proposed was given by Mr. Eastman in a press 
statement in part as follows:. 


Promote Economy and Attract New Traffic 


Rai! carriers of all kinds, including trunk lines and short lines, 
dense traffic arteries and branch lines, will be able to utilize 
a substantial portion of their freight cars to better advantage, 
throu -; heavier average car loading with corresponding decrease 
in the number of cars required. There will also be a reduction 
mM eroty mileage because of the wide diversity of commodities 
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WasuineTon, D. C. 
which can be carried in a single type of container. There will 
be less dead time in terminals, yards, transfer stations and 


industry side tracks, and higher average revenue per car per 
year resulting from faster loading and unloading. Minimum 
weights for container lots of numerous commodities can be 
set at levels which will attract traffic, and will at the same time 
result in actual carloadings exceeding present average loadings 
for the same commodities. Container service should open new 
fields for traffic, since all shippers and consignees, whether 
located on-track or off-track, are potential customers. Through 
the co-ordinated use of containers, complete door-to-door serv- 
ice can be extended beyond the boundaries of cities. The reduc- 
tion in time spent in terminals will result in faster service, lower 
overall cost of service, and larger net return to rail carriers. 

Many of the benefits to rail carriers through the use of con- 
tainer service, together with improved equipment and operating 
practices, will apply equally in the field of highway operation. 
Container service will tend to concentrate such operations in 
those fields where they are most efficient and profitable, namely, 
in collecting and distributing freight over short hauls in con- 
tainer lots. In operations of this kind, a great volume of traffic 
will naturally gravitate to highway carriers without effort on 
their part. Such concentrations of tonnage will make possible 
fast, low-cost transportation, particularly in terminal areas. 
Instead of the cut-throat competition which now exists, it will 
be possible to establish definite charges based on cost of high- 
way operation plus a fair profit, with resulting stabilization of 
rates and establishment of proper wages and working conditions 
for employees. 

The principal benefit to be derived by water carriers from 
container service will be in handling combination rail-water, 
highway-water, or rail-highway-water movements of traffic in 
container lots. In such cases, water carriers will benefit through 
reduction in the cost of loading, unloading and handling goods, 
as compared with present break-bulk practices. Water carriers 
will also be able to build up better balanced loadings, and to 
carry higher revenue freight in combination movements, which 
will result in larger pay tonnage and increased net revenue, 
without requiring additional capital for equipment or operation. 


Benefits to Shippers and Public 


Container service will benefit shippers and receivers of goods 
through reduction in the costs of packing, handling, loading, 
and unloading goods, and through better protection of goods, 
not only in transit, but in all other operations in the complete 
movement from the point where they are produced to the point 
where they are used. Container lots, as shipping and sales units 
will be suited to present-day commercial needs. Co-ordinated 
container service will enable shipments to be routed by any 
cransportation agency or combination of agencies which offer 
the most economical balance of cost, speed, and safety. 

In the long run, container service will result in distinct bene- 
fits to the public. Such benefits will not be immediately appar- 
ent, but will eventually take the form of lower retail prices on 
many kinds of goods, resulting from more efficient and less 
expensive distribution. Among the recent changes in mer- 
chandising methods has been the growth of direct sales from 
producer to ultimate retail outlets. The container method of 
shipment will give manufacturers and producers a better oppor- 
tunity to do their own merchandising with full knowledge of 
the markets for their commodities. Many small communities 
have little opportunity to obtain at reasonable prices some of 
the very useful goods obtainable in large cities, principally be- 
cause they cannot consume the quantity necessary to enable 
retailers to purchase at prices which will not be prohibitive. 
Efficient container service will open up many markets of this kind, 
since the volume of container lot shipments will be readily adapt- 
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able to the needs of small communities. Retail outlets will be able 
to provide greater variety of commodities, with smaller capital 
investment, faster turnover and reduced losses from obsolescence 
and shop wear. Increased speed of service and better protection 
of goods in transit when carried in containers will enable goods 
to be delivered to the consumer in more desirable condition. 

The fundamental purpose of using containers to transport goods 
is to eliminate all unnecessary piece-meal handling, by keeping 
the goods in bulk so far as possible throughout their entire 
movement from line of production to point of use. The un- 
necessary expense caused by handling goods many times in small 
units is exemplified in a specific regular movement of groceries 
from New York to Chicago. These goods move by water to 
Hampton Roads and thence by rail in carload lots to Chicago. 
Each piece of freight is handled 13 times between a Brooklyn 
warehouse and the point where it is loaded into a railroad car 
400 miles away. The cost of cartage and loading involved in 
this movement averages $5.56 per ton, and could be reduced to 
less than $1.00 per ton through the use of containers. While 
the number of handlings in this case is greater than the number 
normally required in transportation, it is not at all unusual 
in the complete movement of many kinds of freight if all han- 
dlings are counted, including those involved in intra-plant move- 
ments, storage, loading, unloading, and transportation. 


‘ 


Two Types—‘Inner” and “Outer” 


Two general classes of containers, “inner” and 
“outer,” are recommended in the report. The type of 
inner container most widely used is the skid platform, 
commonly known as a “skid.” Sorae 5,000,000 skids are 
already in use for handling goods in plants, warehouses, 
and terminals. Skids can be carried with loads up to 
3 tons in ordinary box cars and trucks, and in almost 
any waterborne vessel. They can also be carried in 
outer containers, and can be used to great advantage 
for intra-plant handling and storage of goods. Outer 
containers are of such size and design that they can be 
carried with equal facility on railroad cars, highway 
trucks, trailers, and semi-trailers, and on many water- 
borne vessels, and can be easily, quickly and cheaply 
transferred from one vehicle to another and between 
vehicles and platforms. Several thousand outer con- 
tainers are in use in this country on the lines of certain 
railroads, but are not interchangeable between roads. 
Outer containers are in effect demountable vehicle bodies. 
The body of a vehicle is the part which concerns ship- 
pers and consignees. The chassis, or mobile part of the 
vehicle, is only a means for moving the body from place 
to place. The use of readily removable bodies enables 
more intensive use of the mobile part, which is the most 
expensive part of the vehicle, and avoids the necessity 
for using the entire vehicle as a storage warehouse, in 
terminals and elsewhere. 

The report presents detailed information in regard to 
kinds and quantities of goods which can be transported 
economically in containers. Statistics furnished by com- 
panies selected as representative in their fields cover 
more than 28,000,000 tons of goods shipped or received 
during the year 1934. About 84 per cent of this tonnage 
moved by rail, 11 per cent by highway, and 5 per cent 
by water. About 25,000,000 tons, or 88 per cent of the 
total, consisted of goods which could be transported 
economically in containers. About 5,500,000:tons were 
reported as immediately available for transportation 
movement, the reports specifying the point-to-point 
movements of these goods. The total traffic in the 
fields covered by the statistics was estimated at 94,000,- 
000 tons per year, which is said to be conservative, since 
there were many kinds of commodities on which no ac- 
curate information could be obtained. 


Changes in Rates Also Advocated 


The report deals with various systems of rates and 
levels of charges required to develop a container service 
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which would be practical and profitable from the vie-v- 
point of both patrons and carriers. It is recommend d 
that charges for the use of inner containers be made ‘o 
shippers in the form of a flat rate per container trip 
the charge to cover delivery of containers to the ship er 
and collection from the consignee, use while in transit, 
and reasonable free time allowance before shipment aid 
after receipt. Charges for use for any period exceediig 
the free time would be made at a per diem rate <e- 
creasing progressively after the first one or two wee's, 
Charges to carriers for the use of outer containers would 
in most cases be made on a per diem basis. It is recoin- 
mended that the rate level on goods moving in outer 
containers be close to the carload rate level, to meet the 
demands of shippers and consignees, and the facts 
indicate that savings to carriers would be sufficient to 
warrant such a rate level. It is said to be probable that 
a rate structure based on present rail freight classifica- 
tions and carload rates, with differential charges added 
in certain cases, could be made effective with a minimum 
of discussion and delay. The ideal plan would be to 
establish a system of charges based on the cost of 
service, with rates varying only by commodity groups, 
selected with due consideration of density and such 
groups to be limited in number and to include commod- 
ities of value by classes. It is recommended that this 
kind of system be studied intensively with a view to its 
gradual introduction. It would encourage simplification 
and condensation of existing rail classifications and 
tariffs, and would promote integration of rail rates with 
highway rates. 

A few local container services have been operated in 
this country, but no national service has ever been set 
up. The container idea itself is not new, and has been 
extensively developed in several foreign countries, not 
only for national but also for international transporta- 
tion. It is said to be obvious that container service 
cannot attain maximum possibilities unless it is nation- 
wide in scope. The report recommends that such service 
be established and operated by one or more container 
companies which would own and maintain containers and 
lease them to users. The containers provided by each 
agency would necessarily have to be interchangeable with 
those provided by all other agencies, and systems of 
rates and charges for their use, as well as freight rates 
on the goods transported, would also have to be the same. 
For the purposes of the report, it was assumed that con- 
tainer service would be carried on as though operated 
by a single agency. The operations of a container com- 
pany would be similar in some respects to those of the 
Pullman Company or the Railway Express Agency. 
While the question of ownership of a container com- 
pany is not dealt with in the report, it was assumed that 
such ownership should adequately represent the inter- 
ests of all classes of users of the service. The report 
describes the various features of operation which would 
be directly carried on by a container company, also those 
which would necessarily have to be carried on by ship- 
pers and receivers of goods. 


Functions of the Container Operator 


In order to effectively accomplish the purposes of 
container service, the report says, a container company 
must deliver empty containers to users, collect them 
when released, store them when not in use, maintain 
them in proper condition for use, and co-ordinate their 
use for transportation and storage of goods. These 
functions in respect to specific movements and locations 
might be performed by other agencies under contract, 
such agencies including common, contract, and private 
carriers, warehousemen, and shippers and receiver- 0! 
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voods. Storage, collection, and delivery of containers 
could in many cases be handled with maximum economy 
through a single local agency, or by two or more agencies 
when required by volume of business. The container 
company might in some cases provide and operate phys- 
ical facilities for loading, unloading, and transferring 
containers, or these operations might be performed by 
railroads or other users under contract, using facilities 
provided by such users or by the container company. 
Maintenance could be handled through arrangements 
similar to those now in effect for maintaining private 
line railroad cars. Such arrangements, however, would 
have to be made with all classes of lessees, including 
carriers, shippers, and receivers of goods, and with local 
agencies handling storage, collection, and delivery. The 
container company itself might have to provide storage 
and repair facilities at important centers. Co-ordination 
of the use of containers would be directly supervised by 
the container company. 

Most inner containers can be carried in ordinary box 
cars provided by the railroads. In some commodity 
movements, inner containers may be carried in outer 
containers. The smallest size of outer container, de- 
signed to carry heavy commodities in bulk, can be car- 
ried in standard gondola cars provided by the railroads. 
Cars required for carrying the larger sizes would be es- 
sentially flat cars, equipped with suitable devices for 
holding containers in place and facilitating loading and 
unloading. Existing flat cars and modified gondolas 
would probably meet all requirements in the early stages 
of container service. When such service reached the 
point where more cars were required, such cars could be 
designed specifically for carrying containers, and to be 
usable for general flat car service as well. 

Existing highway vehicles can be used to carry inner 
containers. Many such vehicles are also suitable for 
carrying small bulk outer containers, loaded and un- 
loaded by crane. Some can also be used without change 
for carrying large outer containers. As in the case of 
railroad cars, existing highway equipment would prob- 
ably meet all requirements during the early stages. As 
the service:developed, existing equipment could be modi- 
fied and new equipment constructed specifically to carry 
containers. Such vehicles should have chassis or plat- 
forms of special design, and should also be equipped 
with mechanical means for moving containers hori- 
zontally on or off the vehicle. Highway vehicles so 
constructed would be usable, with relatively little modi- 
fication, for general trucking service. 

Operations involved in loading goods into and un- 
lording them from containers would be performed by 
shippers and receivers in practically all cases. 

In his letter to the Co-ordinating Committees Mr. 
Eastman discussed some of the organization questions, 
saying in part: 

The report assumes, and I think rightly, that it will be 
necessary to set up a company or companies to own, maintain, 
supply, and supervise the use of the containers, particularly since 
they ave to be available for the service of rail, water, and motor 
carriers and designed for free interchange between all of these 
forms of transportation. The report does not, however, deal 
with the question of the ownership or control of any such com- 
pany or companies, except to suggest that such ownership should 
adequately represent the interests of all classes of users of such 
service, 

Ii the containers were to be used in railroad operations alone, 
joint railroad ownership of a single container company, in much 
the same way as the Railway Express Agency, Inc., is owned, 
wou'd be a natural solution. Such a disposition of the matter, 
how:ver, would be manifestly inappropriate, in view of the fact 
that the containers are also to be used by water carriers and 
mot r carriers. A joint, tripartite ownership by the three classes 
‘ot c\rriers would be logical, but as a practical matter it would 
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be exceedingly difficult to work out any such arrangement, 
owing to the great number of the motor carriers and the lack 
of organization of the water carriers. 

An alternative to carrier ownership would be independent 
cwnership. The question at once arises whether the purpose 
could be served by two or more such companies, or whether it 
would be necessary, in order to do the job efficiently, to have 
it in the hands of a single company. For the purpose of the 
report it was assumed that whether there were a single company 
or two or more companies, the physical equipment required and 
the basis of rates and charges would be the same, and would 
have to be the same to obtain the necessary practical results. 
There could never, I think, be a complete monopoly of the busi- 
ness, because of the fact that local container services, such as 
are in operation today, particularly for specialized and regular 
scheduled movements of bulk commodities, may be expected to 
continue. But when it comes to general and miscellaneous serv- 
ice, available on demand anywhere and everywhere, it may be 
doubted whether it can be handled to best advantage and with 
maximum economy, except by a single company. I am not sure 
that this is so, but it may well prove to be the fact. 


Is a Monopoly Desirable? 


But if we assume that a single container company is desirable 
in connection with the general and miscellaneous service, and 
that it should be owned independently of the carriers, how is 
such a single company to be assured? In the absence of some 
statutory provision to that effect, I can think of only two 
possible means to this end. One of these might be furnished 
by patents. The patent situation on containers is very com- 
plicated and confused. If interchangeable standard containers 
of the best possible type are to be used—and this is an essential 
of good service—obviously some pooling of patents will be 
necessary, and it might provide the basis for a single company. 
The ‘railroads furnish the other possible means. Through the 
Association of American Railroads it might be that they could 
agree to deal only with a selected company. 

Carrying the thought still further, however, if a single com- 
pany proves necessary and can be assured, should it be subject 
to public regulation? Obviously a single company with a virtual 
monopoly, and unregulated, offers serious possibilities of abuse 
of various descriptions. On the other hand, the container busi- 
ness is by no means an established industry, as yet it has hardly 
entered even the development stage, and at best it would be 
attended by much risk. Public regulation at the outset and 
under these conditions might discourage enterprise. 

For the present I am not disposed to be dogmatic about any 
of these questions, and am inclined to think that the best course 
to pursue is to await developments. It will afford an opportunity 
to private enterprise to show what it can do in the absence of 
governmental interference. Of one thing I am sure, however, 
and that is that if it desires to avoid such interference for the 
future, it will have to play the game openly and cleanly, keep no 
cards up its sleeve, and let the world know what it is doing. 
Freedom from public regula‘ion at the outset does not mean, of 
course, that it cannot be imposed later on, if need appears 


Mr. Lockwood, in a memorandum to the co-ordinator, 
said: “The successful establishment and operation of 
container service on a nation-wide scale, regardless of 
the form of organization set-up, must depend on joint 
effort by rail, highway, and water carriers. This report 
makes no specific recommendations to carriers, but it 
is obvious that rail transportation must be the back-log 
of a national service of this kind. The facts brought 
out in this report, as well as in the two reports men- 
tioned above (the Freight Traffic Report and the report 
of the Mechanical Advisory Committee), indicate that 
the potential value of container service to the railroads 
cannot be disregarded, and that it is great enough to 
more than offset any expense which may be incurred. 
Container service can be initiated without disrupting 
existing transportation practices or requiring a large 
immediate investment in new equipment and facilities, 
provided full use is made of present knowledge regard- 
ing immediate traffic possibilities, and of the types of 
containers best adapted to handle such traffic.” 
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Co-ordinator’s Office Expires 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


HE emergency railroad transportation act of 1933, 
y under which Joseph B. Eastman has functioned as 

federal co-ordinator of transportation, expired by 
limitation at midnight on Tuesday, June 16, without 
any action on the part of Congress to continue the 
office. The Senate committee on interstate commerce 
on Monday had voted 9 to 7 to report out a resolution 
providing for a continuance of the office for another 
vear, instead of for three years as proposed in the 
resolution which had been introduced by Chairman 
Wheeler, but without power to issue orders and with- 
out the restrictions on reduction in railroad employment 
which had so vitally affected the original act. The reso- 
lution was not brought before the Senate, however, and 
no action on the subject had been taken in the House. 
Senator Wheeler had planned to call the resolution up 
on Tuesday but it is understood that so many trades 
had been made for other bills that it would have been 
useless to do so. 

The emergency act was passed three years ago with 
provision for its extension for a second year by the 
President. It was so extended for a second year by 
his order and when the law expired by limitation last 
year it was renewed for another year under pressure 
of the railroad labor organizations that desired the la- 
bor restrictions continued. At that time the continu- 
ance of the office was opposed by the railroads and 
this year it was opposed both by the railroads and 
by the labor organizations. The latter objected not only 
to the proposed continuance for three years but also 
to the one-year extension because they did not want 
any more official agitation of plans for co-ordination 
projects which might cause reductions in employment. 

The compromise resolution as reported by the Senate 
committee would have amended Section 4 of the act 
to read: “The purposes of this title are (1) to encour- 
age and promote action on the part of carriers and of 
subsidiaries subject to the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, which will result (a) in the reduction of 
transportation costs and in the improvement of the serv- 
ice to the public; (b) in the proper adjustment of al- 
lowances, accessorial services, and the charges therefor, 
and other practices affecting service or operation, to 
prevent undue impairment of net earnings; (c) in the 
stabilization and improvement of railroad employment ; 
(d) in the general rehabilitation of the railroad indus- 
try; (2) to promote financial reorganization of the car- 
riers with due regard to legal rights so as to reduce 
fixed charges to the extent required by the public in- 
terest and improve carrier credit; and (3) to provide 
for the study of other means of improving conditions 
surrounding transportation in all of its forms and the 
preparation of forms therefor.” 

This omits the reference contained in the original act 
to the avoidance of unnecessary duplication of services 
and facilities and to the joint use of trackage. 

There was a possibility that some effort might be 
made before the final adjournment of Congress to en- 
act some legislation on the subject but in view of the 
extent of the opposition this was regarded as unlikely. 

On the closing date Mr. Eastman’s organization in- 
cluded 187 persons, having been expanded recently in 
the effort to complete the publication of numerous re- 
ports. The average number has been about 135. 

Mr. Eastman has kept the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s printing plant working overtime in recent 
weeks trying to get out the last of his reports and has 
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issued several in the past week, although there are 
several more to come, including the voluminous report o' 
his Research Section on subsidies in other forms of 
transportation. 

While the last-minute efforts to have his office con- 
tinued were going on in Washington, Mr. Eastman was 
out of the city, making an address before the American 
Institute of Co-Operation at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl., on June 16. 

On June 17 he sat with the commission in the argu- 
ment on the Keeshin-Chicago Great Western joint rail 
and motor tariff which the cemmission had suspended. 
While holding the office of co-ordinator he has been 
largely relieved of duties on the commission but he has 
taken part in some cases or voted in case of a tie and 
recently he has been serving as chairman of Division 5, 
having special charge of motor carrier regulation. 

He still has one special function remaining, that of 
selecting the railroads to be investigated by Senator 
Wheeler’s committee. Senate Resolution 71, under which 
the committee has been investigating the financial affairs 
of certain railroads, provides that “the member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission heretofore designated 
by the President as federal co-ordinator of transportation 

. shall select the railroads to be included in the inves- 
tigation.” On June 15 he added seven roads to the 
original list of eighteen and said that he would “reserve 
the opportunity for the selection of still further railroads 
if the need should develop.” 

The work of the co-ordinator was discussed by R. V. 
Fletcher, general counsel of the Association of American 
Railroads, in an address before the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Traffic Club of Rochester, N. Y., on 
June 16, in which he declared that federal regulation 
of rail transportation has gone too far and that the 
time has come when “we shall face about in the matter 
of regulation.” 

Mr. Fletcher said that for the last three years there 
has been a dual control of the railroads so far as the 
federal government is concerned, with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on one hand and the federal co- 
ordinator of transportation on the other. 

“The experience of the railroads under the co-ordina- 
tor,’ Mr. Fletcher said, “has not been such as to carry 
conviction that the office should be continued beyond its 
present expiration date. There would seem to be no 
necessity for any regulating body other than the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and, indeed, the commis- 
sion has been vested with more authority than any single 
body can properly or wisely exercise. To add to this 
heavy burden, the office of the federal co-ordinator, with 
powers over matters which are distinctively and purely 
managerial, is to increase the burden to an intolerable 
degree.” 

Mr. Fletcher said that outside of “certain recommen- 
dations to Congress for new legislation, the co-ordinator, 
careful and able man that he is, has made no substantially 
helpful contributions to solution of the railroad problem.” 

“The fault,” Mr. Fletcher continued, “was not with 
the individual ~vho held the office; the trouble was that 
the whole theo. of the act has proven to be unsound. 
The railroads of the United States have been functioning 
for a hundred years. Their management is in the hands 
of men who have come up from the ranks. Whatever 
may be said of the shortcomings of railroad managers, 
it cannot be said that they are not trained in the school 
of experience. It is inconceivable that any man or any 
group of men, however wise and patriotic, can undertake 
the management and administration of 250,000 miles of 
railroad, extending from one edge of the country to the 
other, when the knowledge of these men is gained in the 
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cloistered seclusion of a study or by a hasty and super- 
ficial examination of statistics. 

“The co-ordinator has furnished to the railroads a great 
many studies accompanied by recommendations dealing 
with almost every phase of railroad activity. These 
studies have not been received by the practical rail- 
road men in any spirit of preconceived hostility. The 
difficulty has been that the suggestions, while in some 
cases theoretically attractive, are not workable when they 
are sought to be put into actual operation and when, 
with cave and with great respect, the defects in these plans 
have been pointed out, those responsible for their promul- 
gation have received the suggestions with marked im- 
patience and with the constantly reiterated assertion 
that the railroads have not been open-minded, nor pro- 
gressive, nor amenable to suggestions. 

“T am not to be understood as saying that there may 
not be opportunity for improvement and reform. I think 
the experience of the last three years has abundantly 
demonstrated that these matters must be worked out 
by the industry itself and that no cut and dried pro- 
gram, however carefully layed out and patterned, can 
be handed down by some bureau chief and applied in 
any way which is consistent with the rights of prop- 
erty and with the demand of the public for sound trans- 
portation methods.” 


CC. Begins Probe of 
Collection and Delivery 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 


WV ‘ior a complet demand on the part of shippers 


for a complete transportation service from door 

to door, under one responsibility, makes it nec- 
essary for the eastern railroads to provide this service 
or risk further heavy loss of less-than-carload business, 
according to testimony before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Fred Carpi, general freight agent of 
the Pennsylvania, who is in charge of the traffic fea- 
tures of that railroad’s pick-up and delivery service. 
It is a well established institution, Mr. Carpi said, and 
shippers have come to rely upon it. 

Mr. Carpi testified on June 16 as the first witness in 
the commission’s investigation growing out of the east- 
ern railroads’ proposal to establish complete pick-up and 
delivery service. Leading eastern lines joined in a tariff 
for this purpose which would have made available to 
shippers door-to-door transportation for less-than-car- 
load freight under full railroad responsibility and at 
no advance over the station-to-station rates, regardless 
of distance. The commission ordered this suspended 
pending its present inquiry. 

_ Mr. Carpi stated that pick-up and delivery in the form 
in which it now exists on certain eastern railroads, fol- 
lowing its establishment on December 1, 1933, and subse- 
quent improvement of many of its details, received “the 
enthusiastic response of shippers and receivers” and 
“demonstrated conclusively that a complete door-to-door 
service on the part of the railroads was a proper, in 
fact, essential step.” Immediate improvement in both 


tonnage and revenue followed, Mr. Carpi said. He 
Procuced statistics and exhibits to support the conten- 
tion that “the introduction of pick-up and delivery serv- 
c€ was responsible for the increase that the Penn- 
sylvenia Railroad had shown as contrasted with roads not 
Providing the service in official territory.” 

Following the inauguration of the service, Mr. Carpi 
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stated, much research was conducted to ascertain pub- 
lic reaction to its various features, including two sys- 
tematic inquiries carried on by mail. The information so 
gained resulted in simplification of requirements in a 
number of respects, in the removal of restrictions .ap- 
plying to certain commodities, and in the establishment 
of new features, including a collection on delivery plan 
by which, if requested, the railroad representative at the 
receiving point collects the invoice price of merchandise 
and remits it to the shipper. 

With all its advantages, however, Mr. Carpi pointed 
out, the existing plan does not go far enough, by reason 
of the fact that under it additional charges are made 
for pick-up and delivery service for distances beyond 
260 miles and these charges create resistance to the 
service. At the time the current arrangement was in- 
augurated, he stated, it was believed that long-haul high- 
way transportation had reached its maximum possibili- 
ties, but events have proved that was incorrect. “It is 
increasing at an alarming rate and can no longer be 
ignored,” he said. 

Inquiry among patrons developed that in the case of 
by far the greatest number it would be impossible to 
hold or increase their business unless the extra charges 
for the service were eliminated. 

Study also showed that competing agencies of trans- 
portation were offering rates below the railroad station- 
to-station tariffs between important heavy traffic cen- 
ters, and in some cases were maintaining rates only for 
the higher classifications of business, thereby taking 
away from the railroads the higher rate and more at- 
tractive traffic between important points. 

The witness made it plain, however, that the compe- 
tition from which the eastern railroads are suffering 
with respect to less-than-carload traffic is by no means 
confined to highway transportation. On the contrary 
pick-up and delivery service at station-to-station rates 
is now available to shippers and receivers in the South, 
the West and the Southwest generally, or throughout 
the greater part of the country. The eastern railroads 
encounter this competition at all border points. 

Asked to cite an outstanding example of diversion 
of traffic to other railroads in this way, Mr. Carpi re- 
plied: “I know of none better than that of the govern- 
ment itself.” The eastern railroads, he indicated, are 
losing much traffic to and from Washington because of 
the competition of the southern lines which have been 
permitted to furnish pick-up and delivery service at 
station-to-station rates. The government is favoring 
these lines over the eastern roads where practicable and 
is taking advantage of complete through service with- 
out additional cost. He said that the Pennsylvania’s 
loss of traffic by diversion to southern and western roads 
approximated a half-million dollars a year, and added 
that “unless we have some relief promptly our loss will 
be greater.” 

Questioned as to whether he thought that the eastern 
roads could hope to continue handling a substantial 
volume of long haul, less-than-carload traffic if the pres- 
ent situation continues, he replied emphatically: “I do 
not. Unless we are permitted and prepared to meet 
existing conditions the outlook for the future is dark.” 

To illustrate, the extremely heavy decline which has 
taken place in less-than-carload freight since the period 
1923 to 1925, inclusive, Mr. Carpi pointed out that if 
less-than-carload freight had followed the trend of car- 
load traffic, the Class I railroads of the United States 
in 1935 would have originated 27,102,000 tons of less- 
than-carload freight instead of 14,000,000 tons. Eastern 
railroeds would have originated 13,152,000 tons, instead 
of only 7,171,000 tons; and the Pennsylvania 3,294,000 
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tons, instead of but 1,890,000 tons. The revenue loss 
on this basis was $435,000,000 for the Class I railroads, 
$175,000,000 for the eastern railroads, and $46,000,000 
for the Pennsylvania. 

Using a different basis—the trend of industrial pro- 
duction since 1923-1925—Mr. Carpi computed the losses 
of the Class I railroads on less-than-carload traffic which 
was potentially available, but which they failed to get, 
at $382,000,000, those of the eastern railroads at $149,- 
000,000, and of the Pennsylvania at $37,700,000. 

Mr. Carpi stated he believed the real potentiality for 
regaining less-than-carload traffic lies somewhere be- 
tween the two comparisons. 

Announcement was made that a hearing in connec- 
tion with the investigation would be held at New York 
city on June 25 and at Chicago on July 21. 





Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
June 6 totaled 695,845 cars, an increase of 48,986 
cars as compared with the week before, which in- 

cluded a holiday, and an increase of 66,133 cars, or 10.5 
per cent, as compared with the total for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. Coal loading showed a decrease 
of 38,470 cars as compared with last year but all other 
commodity classifications showed increases. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, June 6, 1936 




















Districts 1936 1935 1934 
en ee eee Pere re ee 149,746 144,857 138,911 
OE osha Kercececceecvnctocecs 137,140 128,835 128,135 
EE ne perce ee ede Ween Ka eee 46,232 48,387 41,190 
TO re ere Cre 94,488 90,452 82,814 
RS are dd ae alan awd heer 115,683 87,491 90,574 
Df ae ere ree 97,139 83,408 87,569 
RE re ere ee 55,417 46,282 47,575 
Total Western Districts............. 268,239 217,181 225,718 
EE) Re aia's fae na tea kee cats 695,845 629,712 616,768 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 31,690 24,514 30,828 
Oe Se rr rere ree 11,802 10,911 15,129 
St: baivbbwh seed oes 6060066050 Sadace 102,549 141,019 101,916 
a, bites oabkee's bee ek weae eee ese 8,309 5,735 6,924 
i cE nn decweekeanw ae weeks 34,762 25,819 24,601 
ee ote eA alare dani ae otinkic db & en ae 52,137 32,398 32,000 
ee SZ ok, SE ee 165,065 156,891 162,985 
ER ha ditakeceeadawend tee 289,531 232,425 242,385 
DE 0 wetecanhdnedesmwenacareass 695,845 629,712 616,768 
SS eee eer rer re We 646,859 562,682 579,656 
PLE these ebeetehunetavaierekie 683,406 598,396 625,990 
Pe DE catecadren 6ecbbeneutdGeranceeee 681,447 582,950 612,331 
De 'S sepuvakeravieesesitheabnecs 668,935 575,020 602,798 

Cumulative Total, 23 Weeks...... 14,499,703 13,324,706 13,548,417 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended June 6 
totaled 44,961, as against 43,832 last year and 40,241 
for the previous week, according to the summary state- 
ment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
OL A. Se ee eee ee 44,961 22,867 
NN SS ei peek bie daviaadiansens eur 40,241 23,776 
Se 6 was eee cee ee ow ah dneek ew aees 44,004 24,352 
PE a) BONEs 20k bedsernereguetensarer ears 43,832 21,212 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
i 2b rd bearat sudan tae emaeaee se 987,136 544,216 
I oi 5 Scan ain wit avai eid ere ALS BIA oon 979,243 516,734 


I er ae a: ccd lelaerecieca Wack Kee chee 959,251 538,943 
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Alloy Truck Frames 


and Bolsters for Brazil 
By Donald S. Barrows 


recently furnished for 400 wide-gage steel box cars 
of the Companhia Paulista de Estradas de Ferrs. 
These were of the Double Truss type and manufactur: 
at the Depew Plant of the Gould Coupler Company, in 


T recent side frames and bolsters of alloy steel were 










The Double-Truss Truck Bolster 


affiliate of the Symington Company. They were fur- 
nished to the Pullman-Standard Car Export Corpora- 
tion. The cars, of 42 metric tons capacity, were fabri- 
cated at Butler, Pa. The car parts were shipped knocked 
down to be assembled by the railroad at destination. 
The material of the side frames and bolsters is pearlitic 
nickel-manganese steel having a typical analysis of C, 
0.28 per cent; Mn, 1.45 per cent; Ni, 1.40 per cent. The 





Comparison of the Test Performance of Paulista Wide-Gage Alloy-Steel 
Truck Details with A.A.R. Requirements 


A.A.R. Results with 


A.A.R. require- Paulista 
requirements, ments, high- truck 
Grade B steel tensile steel details 
Std. tension test specimen (avg. 
of lot): 
Tensile, th. PEF 96.. if......000 70,000 min. 90,000 min. 98,200 
SS eee 38,000 min. 60,000 min. 65,340 
Elongation in 2 in., per cent.. 24 min. 22 min. 26.2 
Reduction of area, per cent.. 36 min. 45 min. 55.2 
Side-frame static tests (avg. of 
four)*: 
PL MR siceiaae newest nie, qecleder” -— — derdidadried 512 
Transverse test: 
Deflection at 25,200 Ib., in... .070 max. .120 max. .077 
Set after 40,000 Ib., in...... -010 max. .010 max. .007 
Vertical test: 
Deflection at 80,000 Ib., in... .040 max. .060 max. .044 
Set after 150,000 Ib., in..... .010 max. .010 max. 002 
oe) SS See 142,000 min. 142,000 min. 242.750 
SS, ae ee 400,000 min. 400,000 min. 516,250 
Side-frame dynamic test (one): 
Loadings for first critical crack, 
We  sereiee adlinaina ape gik/slerererees 100,000 min. 125,000 min. 400,360 
Bolster static tests (avg. of 
two)*: 
eee ae oe a oe al a 708 
Transverse test: 
Deflection at 70,000 Ib., in... .075 max. .120 max. .098 
Set after 129,000 Ib., in..... .025 max. .025 max. 014 
Vertical test at side bearing: 
Deflection at 102,000 Ib., in.. .055 max. .080 max. 050 
Set after 161,000 Ib., in..... -025 max. .025 max. .004 
Vertical test at center plate: 
Deflection at 102,000 Ib., in.. -075 max. .120 max. 080 
Set after 194,000 Ib., in..... .025 max. .025 max. .006 
CPE a iccicecceee. cipesece  . dieses 238,000 
0 eee eee 355,000 min. 355,000 min. 443,504 


* A.A.R. specification loads have been weighted fur 42 metric ton 
capacity. 





primary purpose in specifying cast truck details of high- 
tensile material was to reduce dead weight. This Brazilian 
railroad had not heretofore used integral side frames, 
so there was also achieved the elimination of the usual 
defects of the built-up freight-car truck which include in- 
sufficient factor of safety, excessive deflection, progres- 
sive deformation, multiplicity of parts and high cost of 
maintenance. The old arch-bar truck details replaced by 
the high-tensile side frames and bolsters weighed 5,+98 
lb. per car, while the weight of the frames and bols‘ers 


* Vice-President, The Symington Company. 
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for the present lot of cars was 3,528 lb., a saving of 
1,970 Ib. per car or 35.8 per cent. 

As the Paulista trucks are 5 ft. 3 in. gage and of 
longer wheel base than the standard United States truck, 
it is impossible to make direct weight comparisons. The 
test performance of these Paulista truck details, how- 
ever, can be compared with the minimum requirements 
of the Association of American Railroads for frames and 





The Double-Truss Truck Assembly 


bolsters of Grade B Steel and of high-tensile steel and 
this is shown in the table which includes also the physi- 
cal properties of the material itself. 

It is impossible to compare the test performance of 
these alloy-steel frames and bolsters with that of the 
superseded old arch-bar truck details as figures for the 
latter are not available. In view of the wide margin 
between the present test figures and the A.A.R. require- 
ments, it is certain that the operating factor of safety 
of the new equipment has been increased several times 
over that of the older trucks. 


Railroad Men Participate 
in Welding Conference 


T a meeting of the Midwest Welding Conference 
at Chicago on June 4, 5 and 6, one session was 
devoted to railroad welding practice, covering 

several phases of electric arc and gas welding as ap- 
plied to locomotives, cars and track. At this session, 
a paper entitled “Application of Electric Welding to the 
Railroads” was presented by E. Wanamaker, electrical 
engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and 
another entitled “Application of Bronze Welding and 
Brazing to Railroad Shops,’ by Homer Gannett, weld- 
ing supervisor of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
was read by W. C. Swift of the American Brass Com- 
pany in the absence of the author. 
_ Mr. Wanamaker emphasized the value of time, point- 
ing out that railroad tracks, locomotives and rolling 
stock are not bringing in any revenue while awaiting 
repairs or out of service for any other reason. On this 
basis, he demonstrated the value to the railroads of 
Wwe'ding in making possible the quick, low-cost repairs to 
railroad equipment, particularly motive power, that are 
ie essary if a high degree of availability of such equip- 
ment is to be secured. He also expressed confidence 
in ‘he future of the welding science in developing new 
precesses which can be adopted by the railroads with 
Sa cty and economy. The development of the Budd 
sotweld” process was cited as a case in point. 

{r. Gannett described the principal applications of 
br: sing processes that have been made on the Burling- 
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ton and other roads. These included primarily the use 
of bronze surfacing on the wearing parts of a locomotive, 
such as crosshead guides, valve gear parts, main and 
side-rod bearings, etc. 

Following these papers, R. Mason, of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, discussed the practice of his road 
in reclamation work. The repair of couplers and coup- 
ler shanks was described in some detail, as was the 
possibility of welding the lugs on switch rods in place 
of riveting. It was brought out that the welded lugs 
can be installed at about one-fourth the cost of drilling 
ind applying rivets and that the joint develops a strength 
equal to approximately twice the shear resistance of 
the rivets customarily used. 

R. Moran, welding supervisor of the Missouri Pacific, 
explained the practice of his road in using bronze-weld- 
ing processes in the repair and maintenance of locomo- 
tives, particularly with reference to reclaiming broken 
or cracked cast-steel cylinder castings. The advantages 
of brazing over arc-welding were pointed out; chief 
among these were the facts that the lower tempera- 
tures involved do not affect the parent metal to the 
extent of setting up internal stresses which must be 
relieved by proper heat treatment, and that the bronze- 
welded joint, being more resilient, is less liable to crack 
or fail under stress or impact. 


Improved Headlight Generator 


DEVELOPMENT in headlighting equipment 
A recently announced by the Pyle-National Com- 

pany, Chicago, is designed to meet the more 
exacting requirements of modern high-speed train opera- 
tion. This equipment employs a new principle of alter- 
nating-current generator construction and the use of a 
low-voltage headlight lamp with a concentrated filament 
that is said to produce fully three times the headlight 
beam intensity obtained from present type headiight 





Pyle-National Alternating Current Turbo-Generat 


buibs. The a.c. turbo-generator provides the low voltage 
for the headlight and standard 32-volt current for the 
cab and auxiliary lights. 

The turbine is a standard Pyle-National type provided 
with stainless steel valve and cage, drop-forged turbine 
wheel with nickel-alloy blading and a sensitive positive 
governor control. The rotating element is provided 
with ball bearings of liberal size, lubricated by the Pyle- 
National system of controlled circulation. 

The oniission of armature windings, commutator, col- 
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lector rings and brushes in the alternating-current gener- 
ator reduces maintenance and inspection to a minimum. 
The regulation is said to be equal to that of compound 
direct-current machines. 

The installation of this equipment involves only slight 
changes in present headlight cases. When the low-volt- 
age lamp is used, the energy is supplied by the machine 
through a transformer located in the headlight case. The 
lamp stand is a permanently adjusted type eliminating 
focusing uncertainties when lamp replacements are made. 

The alternating-current turbo-generator can be used 
with present 32-volt headlight without change. How- 
ever, when low-voltage headlighting is required, a trans- 
former is installed at the case, the lamp mounting device 
is exchanged and the opening in the reflector made 
larger to accommodate a prefocused socket. 

These machines are available in a range of sizes to 
meet all locomotive headlighting conditions and are 
adaptable to train-control service. 


Evans Auto-Duplex 
Alll-Steel Car Partition 


FTER almost a year of test service in a Great 
A Northern box car, it is announced that the Evans 
Auto-Duplex all-steel car partition is now ready 
for production. Built by the Evans Products Company, 
Detroit, and distributed by Co-ordinated Transporta- 








Evans All-steel Car Partition as Applied in the Test Car 


tion, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., this new car door, or par- 
tition, in effect makes a box car a dual purpose car. In 
other words, it may be used for one-way loading as a 
privately sealed compartment car and on the return trip 
as a standard box car for carload freight. The use of 
the partition is designed to minimize empty car mileage 
on unbalanced I.c.]. runs and convert many obsolete auto- 
mobile cars into usable rolling stock. 

The partition, which is of steel, is designed to fit 
cars with opposite or staggered doors. The partition 


folds on the diagonal, and when not in use is folded into 
the roof of the box car. 
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Barrett-Cravens 


Checkless Lift- Truck 


HE Barrett-Cravens Company, Chicago, has de~ 
7 veloped a manually-operated lift-truck which dis- 

penses with the foot pedal for lifting and lowering 
loads. The new machi: is a checkless-type truck that 
derives its name fron. ihe automatic arrangements for 
lifting and lowering. Loads are raised by pulling down 
the handle of the truck, and lowered by stepping on a 
release pedal and lowering the truck handle to disen- 





An Improvement in Lift-Trucks 


gage the latch, whereupon the movement is then con- 
troiled by the grip of the operator on the handle. This 
truck is equipped with roller-bearing wheels and is built 
in various sizes to handle skids 6, 7, 9 and 11 in. high 
and 18 or 20 in. wide. The length of the carrying frame 
measures from 24 to 72 in. and the lift is 2 in. Its 


capacity is 2,000 Ib. 


A New Wall Sheathing 


HE Insulite Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has in- 
| troduced a new building material, known as Bild- 

rite sheathing, which differs from the standard light 
insulating board manufactured by that company in that 
it is given an integral asphalt treatment and is made of 
slightly denser material. Like Building Board, and 
other products of the Insulite Company, Bildrite is made 
of the wood fibers and is said to have 12 times the 
resistance of wood to the passage of air and approxi- 
mately three times the heat-insulating value of wood. 
The asphalt treatment gives it a high resistance to the 
absorption of moisture. 

This product is produced in sheets 7545 in. thick, 4 
ft. wide and in six lengths ranging from 8 to 12 ft. It 
is applied to joists, studding or other wood frame mem- 
bers having a spacing of 12 to 16 in., with common 8d 
nails. Tests made by the manufacturer showed that 
132 sq. ft. of Bildrite can be applied per man per hour, 
including the time occupied in erecting scaffolding, in 
sawing, fitting, etc. According to the report of a test 
made in one of the colder areas of the United States, 
the use of this material resulted in a fuel saving of $10 
per 1,000 sq. ft. of wall area in one winter, compared 
with ordinary sheathing, with the cost of fuel given as 
$13 per ton for coai and 7 cents a gallon for fuel oil. 
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Communieations... 


Locomotives Need Color 


BERGENFIELD, N. J. 


To THE EpiTor: ‘ 

May I add a word in support of the recent letter of Mr. 
Franklin Snow relative to the use of observation cars? Speak- 
ing as a layman who is interested in the railroads and wishes 
them well, it has always seemed to me that with a few out- 
standing exceptions they were missing many chances to catch 
the public eye, of which the greater use of observation cars is 
one. Many trains could carry a parlor observation car instead 
of an ordinary parlor car. The trains would attract more atten- 
tion from the public at large and such a car would, I believe, 
attract business not only from the highways, but also from the 
day coaches. 

Another point missed by many roads is in the appearance of 
their locomotives, the very sight of which is fascinating to so 
many of us. Granted that paint and labor cost good money and 
that times are hard, there are many locomotives and tenders in 
service today whose general appearance is dingy and whose 
lettering is so faded as to be almost illegible. Restoring these 
to par, adding some striping in the right places, outlining tires 
and running boards in white, and the increased use of well de- 
signed and distinctive insignia, could almost be charged to ad- 
vertising and should be well worth the outlay. 

JouNn McKittrick. 


National Railroad Museum 


To THE Epttor: 

On a recent Sunday approximately 100 members of the Rail- 
road Enthusiasts, Inc., from Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington visited Baltimore to view the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s collection of railroad memorabilia and old equipment. 
Without exception, we were appalled to find old cars and loco- 
motives, prints, pictures of an irreplaceable nature, and other 
items of great historical value confined in an old roundhouse 
which, if burned, would wipe out at one stroke the greatest col- 
lection of railroad relics extant. 

En route home, the officers of the society discussed the subject 
and decided to make an effort to have not only the B. & Os 
cars, engines, pictures and other documentary matter, but that of 
various other railroads properly housed, protected and displayed, 
in a spot where it not only would be easily accessible to many 
persons, but could become, at the same time, a source of value 
to the railroad industry through the educational factors denoting 
the progress of rail transportation. 

Logically, such a spot is Washington. Our organization lays 
no claim to originality in this respect. The writer recalls years 
ago personal requests from the late Col. Charles Hine that he 
print some stories urging the creation of a “National Railroad 
Museum” in Washington. Others since then have, I am sure, 
stressed the same objective. 

Now, however, is a particularly opportune time for action in 
such a respect. The National Administration—rather than seek- 
ing to avert any expenditures—is actively canvassing the field 
to discover ways and means of spending money. With all the 
current projects of a relatively useless nature, the desirable ob- 
jective of the building of a museum in Washington should be 
readily possible. 

While some railroad antiques now repose in the Smithsonian 
Institute and the affiliated museum, they do not receive the 
Proper setting (draped beneath airplanes), nor do the railroads 
Cerive the publicity which rightfully should accrue from these 
exhibits. A National Railroad Museum in Washington might 
Properly be close to the Union Station, where not only the older 
exhibits could be run in and out, as desired, but modern types 
of power and cars could, on occasion, be displayed—particularly 
during the spring season when thousands of school children are 
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wandering about Washington viewing every type of exhibit and 
museum. 

The Railroad Enthusiasts have neither the time, prestige nor 
political contacts to achieve any very constructive progress in 
this respect; rather, it is our desire to focus attention upon this 
subject, to give it desirable publicity, and to proffer any coop- 
eration in the development of this undertaking. 

In addition to the many old cars and engines now preserved 
by some railroads, my friends tell me that they know of many 
old engines in Maine and elsewhere reposing in abandoned 
roundhouses, overgrown with weeds and trees—narrow-gauge 
and other types—which, in another 50 years, would be as novel 
and antique as th: types of the 1830’s which we now marvel at, 
but these, if not taken care of soon, will fall apart. Even now, 
their location seems to be known only to the engine-picture fans, 
who will brave all kinds of discomfort to photograph them 
(and, perchance, help themselves to some memento or name- 
plate). 

The baltimore & Ohio had its exhibits housed at Halethorpe, 
until a hurricane demolished the buildings. But that point was 
utterly valueless as a means of attracting visitors. A large city 
is essential, and Washington is assuredly the spot. Cannot the 
A. A. R. or another organization take this matter in hand and 
create a truly national, and perhaps “revolving,” museum of 
railroad memorabilia, old and modern? 

FRANKLIN SNow, Chairman, 
N. Y. Division, Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc. 


Larger Cars and Longer Trains 


RocuHester, N. Y. 
To THE EpITor: 

Your editorial in the May 2 Railway Age is somewhat mis- 
leading and only tells half of the story. I refer to the editorial 
“Faster Trains Bring Big Rise in Train and Engine Hourly 
Pay.” Why do you feel it your duty to always put the train 
service employees on the spot? Why not tell the whole story, 
and explain, notwithstanding the fact these men are making their 
day’s pay in shorter time, that the railroads are benefitting by 
the larger cars and also by the number of cars handled per 
train? 

You know these men have had to go through some pretty hard 
times, enduring long hours and extreme hardships when they 
were being paid by the trip and it has been a long struggle on 
their part to obtain conditions which you could call human. 

It was not so long ago when there was simply no limit to the 
number of hours these men could be compelled to work—and 
did the railroad management take advantage of it! I have heard 
these old-timers tell how they worked 15 hours on a trip and 
went right out again without any rest whatever for another 15- 
to 20-hour trip—and they did not receive any more for a trip of 
8 hours than for one of 20 hours. 

You elaborate on the short time it now takes to make 100 
miles or a day’s pay under present fast schedules, but you fail 
to take into consideration the increased revenue due to larger 
cars and the unusual increase in the number of cars being hauled. 
Why favor a policy that is so unfair? 

I would say in conclusion that these men are not liable to fall 
for such a shallow argument, and they will continue as in the 
past to fight for their due and share. If I remember correctly, 
they have had to fight such publications as yours, for you are 
in the same boat as the great Leonor F. Loree. A few years ago 
he made the remark if he could have his way and close up all of 
the small stations along his line and tear up the branch lines that 
he could pay his stockholders 30 per cent on their money. 

It is such attitudes as this that has caused depressions, wars 
and hard feeling on the part of those who have helped to make 
this country—the working population. 

Jos. R. Brewer. 

[Our comment on this correspondent’s letter appears in the 
editorial pages of this issue——Enrror. | 
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New Books... 


Proceedings American Railway Bridge and Building Association 
for 1935. 224 pages. 6 in. by 9 in. Cloth. Published by the 
Association, 319 North Waller Avenue, Chicago. Price $2. 


This volume contains the complete report of the forty-second 
convention of the Association, including 7 committee reports with 
their discussions, and 10 papers and addresses. The reports, which 
cover subjects relating to bridges, buildings and water service, 
are Underwater Inspection of Railway Structures; The Use of 
Treated Timber in Buildings; The Welding of Pipes for Water 
Supply, Plumbing, etc.; Types of Floors for Highway Bridges; 
Cleaning Steel Bridges Preparatory to Painting; Inspection of 
Bridges and Buildings in the Light of Today’s Deferred Main- 
tenance; and Relative Merits of Different Types of Pumping 
Equipment. 

The subjects of the papers are The Installation and Main- 
tenance of Track Scales, by C. R. Letzkus, senior engineer 
inspector, United States Bureau of Standards; Welding on 
sridges, by A. R. Wilson, engineer of bridges and buildings, 
Pennsylvania; Trend in Bridge Design, Erection and Mainte- 
nance, by C. Earl Webb, division engineer, American Bridge 
Company; How to Make Pile Bridges Last Longer, by I. L. 


Simmons, bridge engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; and 


San Fransisco Bay Bridges, by George W. Rear, engineer of 
bridges, Southern Pacific. The addresses were by Harry G. 
Taylor, chairman Western Asociation of Railroad Executives; 
George D. Brooke, vice-president, Cheasapeake & Ohio; Arm- 
strong Chinn, chief engineer, Alton; and R. H. Ford, assistant 
chief engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

Among other items of interest, a verbatim report is given of 
the discussion by 39 men of 5 questions which were contributed 
for the Question Box period on Wednesday afternoon of the 
meeting. 


Proceedings of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation of America for 1935. 162 pages. 6% in. by 9% in. 
Cloth. Published by the Association, 319 North Waller Ave- 
nuc, Chicago. Price $2. 


As in former years, the program of the association included 
five committee reports and a number of papers and addresses 
bearing on methods and practices in track maintenance. The 
subjects of these reports are The Handling and Distribution of 
Ties; Ballasting and Resurfacing Track; Recent Developments 
in the Organization of Track Forces; Maintenance of Tracks in 
Terminals—Organization, Materials and Methods; and Reclama- 
tion and Repair of Frogs, Switches and Other Track Material. 

Of particular interest is the paper on Truck Nosing, by H. A. 
Otis, mechanical engineer, Chicago Rapid Transit Company, 
describing the investigation by the Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee to determine the cause of car “shimmying” at high 
speeds, and how it was overcome. Other papers of interest are 
Track Maintenance Today and Tomorrow, by C. J. Geyer, en- 
gineer maintenance of way, Chesapeake & Ohio; and The Place 
of the Railroads in Today’s Transportation Picture, by G. S. 
Fanning, chief engineer, Erie. Addresses were also made by 
Harry G. Taylor, chairman, Western Association of Railway 
Executives; S. F. Bledsoe, president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; R. H. Ford, assistant chief engineer, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; T. H. Strate, division engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; and J. V. Neubert, chief engineer main- 
tenance of way, New York Central. 

This is the oldest association of maintenance of way officers in 
America, and because this was its fiftieth convention, an evening 
session was given over to a consideration of its history and 
accomplishments. Three papers presented at this session are 
given in full, including Fifty Years of Work, by George E. Boyd, 
associate editor, Railway Age; Earlier Days in Maintenance, by 
B. E. Haley, general roadmaster, Atlantic Coast Line; and The 
Manufacturers’ Contribution to Maintenance, by Robert L. 
Cairncross, western manager, National Lock Washer Company. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Foreign Traveler 


Andy Videen, retired machinist of the Southern Pacific at 
El Paso, Texas, claims the railway men’s ocean-crossing cham- 
pionship. Videen is now engaged upon his sixteenth round trip 
between El Paso and his native Sweden. 


Railway Bridge Stamps 


Robert White, extra section foreman for the Grand Trunk 
Western, and an authority on the subject of railway scenes on 
stamps, advises that the only railway bridge that has ever ap- 
peared on a United States postage stamp is the Eads bridge 
across the Mississippi at St. Louis. This appeared on the $2 
Trans-Mississippi stamp, issued in 1898. 


Bank Nights 


Jess Barton, of the accounting department of the Southern 
Pacific, claims the railway record for winnings at “bank nights,” 
which have taken the moving picture industry by storm all 
over the country. Barton recently won $1,000 when his name 
was cailed at a San Francisco neighborhood movie. Fireman 
H. R. Smith, of the San Joaquin division of the Southern 
Pacific, is also lucky. He collected $450 at a theater in Bakers- 
field, Calif. 


Time 

By making people time-conscious, the railroads have played 
an important part in the progress of civilization, according to 
Professor Daniel W. Hering, of New York University. Before 
the railways and their adherence to strict schedules, people, par- 
ticularly in the rural sections, governed their movements by the 
sun, for family clocks varied as much as an hour. Then the 
railroads came. The trains left railway stations on the minute. 
Family clocks and watches became more accurate and individuals 
began to govern their actions by minutes instead of hours. 


Carelessness 


A West Virginia merchant, traveling about the country col- 
lecting overdue accounts, spied one of his debtors as he drove 
along a one-way road that parallels the line of the Norfolk 
& Western. It was a break for the merchant. He looked about 
for a parking place. The road was too narrow. A creek was 
on one side and the railroad on the other. He chose the railroad 
tracks. Jumping out, he locked his car and set out to nab the 
customer. Along came a train. There was a sudden grinding 
of brakes, and the engineer brought his locomotive to a stop. 
The train crew looked around. Nobody in sight. The car was 
locked. They pushed and pushed, but it didn’t budge. Finally, 
they called the county constable, who finally found the merchant, 
who finally 1a0ved his car off the tracks. 


N. & W. Service 


One night not long ago Engineer Brooks was at the throttk 
of the locomotive pulling the New York, Chattanooga and New 
Orleans Limited out of Marion, Va., on the Norfolk & Western. 
Suddenly, his watchful eyes caught the flash of fire in the 
darkness. There, east of the tracks, he saw flames roaring from 
the roof of a dwelling. As quick as the thought, the railroader 
grabbed his whistle cord and sounded sharp, short blasts. Peopie 
stuck their heads out of windows; bystanders looked around. 
What was the matter? Then they saw the fire, raced to the 
burning house, warned the occupants and called the fire depar'- 
ment. And Engineer Brooks saved a home and possibly 1i 
For the family—all downstairs—sat placidly unaware of the fire 
that roared in the attic above them. 
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Eastman Selects Additional Roads for 
Financial Investigation 


Co-ordinator Eastman on June 15 ad- 
dressed a letter to Chairman Wheeler of 
the Senate committee on Interstate Com- 
merce selecting 7 additional railroads to be 
added to the list of 18 roads which he 
selected last year to be included in the in- 
vestigation of railroad financial matters 
being conducted by the committee under 
Senate Resolution 71. By a new resolu- 
tion the Senate has extended the period 
for the completion of the investigation to 
the next session of Congress and has pro- 
vided for an additional appropriation of 
$75,000. 

Among the railroads selected in the 
communication of July 5, 1935, were rail- 
roads belonging to what was termed the 
“Van Sweringen group of railroads.” It 
was the intention to include all of that 
group, Mr. Eastman says and the investi- 
gation so far pursued has indicated a need 
for going, to some extent, into the affairs 
of certain other railroads, not then named, 
which have had or may have had or may 
now have definite affiliations or important 
interrelations with the “Van Sweringen 
group.” These other railroads, which he 
now selects for investigation, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Chicago Great Western Railroad Com- 
pany (Patrick H. Joyce and Luther M. 
Walter, trustees), including all railroads 
owned, operated, leased, or controlled by 
that company, directly or indirectly, or 
under the same trustees. 

Lehigh & New England Railroad Com- 
pany, including all railroads owned, oper- 
ated, leased, or controlled by that com- 
pany, directly or indirectly. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company (Wilson McCarthy and 
Henry Swan, trustees), including all rail- 
roads owned, operated, leased, or controlled 
by that company, directly or indirectly, or 
under the same trustees. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 
(T. M. Schumacher and Sidney M. Ehr- 
man, trustees), including all railroads 
owned, operated, leased, or controlled by 
that company, or under the same trustees. 

Among the railroads selected last year 
were also the Pennsylvania and the Wa- 
bash. The latter was selected “by reason 
of the large stock interest of the Penn- 
sylvania.” The investigation so far pur- 
sued has indicated a need for going, to 
some extent, into the affairs of certain 
other railroads, not then named, which 
may vave had or may now have definite 
afflia ions or important interrelations with 
the } ennsylvania. These other railroads, 


I no. selected for investigation, are the 
follc ving: 





Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
(L. R. Powell, Jr., and Henry W. Ander- 
son, Receivers), including all railroads 
owned, operated, leased, or controlled by 
that company, directly or indirectly, or un- 
der the same receivers. 

Boston & Maine Railroad, including all 
railroads owned, operated, leased, or con- 
trolled by that company, directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Maine Central Railroad Company, in- 
cluding all railroads owned, operated, 
leased, or controlled by that company. 


Through Sleeping Cars to National 
Parks 


The Great Northern and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy’ will establish 
through sleeping car service between Yel- 
lowstone and Glacier National parks on 
June 27. Sleeping cars will be run _ be- 
tween Omaha, Neb., and Glacier National 
Park, during July and August. 


Chicago Chapter, R. & L. Historical 
Society 


Charles H. Bilty, mechanical engineer of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, was the speaker at the June 19 meet- 
ing of the Chicago Chapter, Railway & 
Locomotive Historical Society, which was 
held in the rooms of the Chicago Traffic 
Club in the Palmer House. Mr. Bilty 
spoke on the “Hiawatha” locomotives, il- 
lustrating his talk with slides. 


Indians Entertain Passengers 


As a means of entertaining passengers on 
its trans-continental train, “The Olym- 
pian,” the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific has arranged Indian ceremonials at 
Mobridge, S. D. While the trains are 
stopped for a change of locomotives Sioux 
Indian men, women and children in {v1 
tribal regalia participate in ceremonial 
dances twice daily. These performances 
will be continued throughout the summer. 


B. & M. “Flying Yankee” Crowded 


Because of the increase in travel since 
the reduction in fares, the Boston & 
Maine’s “Flying Yankee,” fast train be- 
tween Boston, Mass., Portland, Me., and 
Bangor, which has a seating capacity lim- 
ited to 132, has been unable to take all the 
would-be passengers, and henceforth trav- 
elers are warned to make advance reser- 
vations. Reservations may be made at 
Boston each week day, at any time within 
six weeks prior to the proposed trip. Res- 
ervations are to be accepted also at all 
stations where the train stops. On the 
train leaving Boston at 11:30 p.m., Day- 
light time, for Portland, reservations will 
not be necessary. 
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Relief Workers Doing M. of W. Work 
at Government Expense 


Agreements between the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, the Canadian National and the 
Canadian Pacific, under which 10,000 men 
will be employed on railway maintenance 
of way and betterment work during the 
summer as a relief measure at Govern- 
ment expense, were tabled in the House 
of Commons last week at Ottawa by Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Railways. 
rate agreements were made with each of 
the railways, but they are identical in 
terms. Each company agrees to increase 
its program of work so as to furnish em- 
ployment for approximately 5,000 men from 
the relief rolls. 

The agreement states that the Govern- 
ment will reimburse the cost of the wages 
paid to the men employed and will loan 
to the company, upon request, “the amount 
necessary to defray the other expenditures 
for labor to which it will be put in prepa- 
ration for and in connection with such 
work.” 

The Minister of Finance, according to 
the agreement, has been authorized to re- 
imburse each company up to $1,502,450 
for wages paid the men. Also the Gov- 
ernment assumes liability “for any amounts 
which the company may be required to 
pay under any statute for the protection or 
compensation of workmen arising out of 
injury to or death of any such men.” 
Loans to each company to defray other la- 
bor expenses which it may have to meet 
in connection with the work must not ex- 
ceed $554,700. 

It is provided the companies will pay 
the men “the same rates of wages as it 
shall pay to its other extra-gang laborers 
in the particular district in which the 
work shall be performed, and shall make 
the same deductions for board and lodg- 
ing and for bedding, if required, and for 
medical aid, as it makes from the wages 
of such other extra gang laborers.” The 
basic day will be eight hours. If the men 
are required to work longer, they must 
be paid overtime. Men will be subject to 
discipline in the same manner as other 
extra-gang laborers, and may be dismissed 
for cause. 


Sepa- 


Early Decision Expected on Railroad 
Retirement Act 


Presentation of testimony in the suit in- 
stituted by the railroads attacking the con- 
stitutionality of the railroad retirement act 
and the accompanying tax act passed by 
Congress at its last session was concluded 
before Justice Bailey of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia on June 9 and 
arguments were presented on June 16 and 
17. Justice Bailey said the nation-wide 
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importance of the case was recognized and 
that it should be adjudicated as promptly 
as possible. Unless restrained the Rail- 
road Retirement Board may begin the pay- 
ment of pensions to eligible employees on 
July 1. 


Booklet Describes New N. & W. 
Coal Pier 


The Norfolk & Western has issued an 
attractive booklet to describe the new coal 
pier which it recently opened at Lambert 
Point, Va., as reported in the Railway Age 
of April 25. The booklet, bound in a black 
and gold cover, tells its story mainly by 
pictures, including several well-selected 
views of various car-to-ship coal-transfer 
operations performed by the new facility. 


Confer on Demurrage 

Changes in demurrage and storage rules 
will be considered in a joint conference of 
the transportation division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and the Car 
Demurrage and Storage committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League at Chi- 
cago on June 26. Several changes have 
been proposed by the committees and pre- 
liminary discussions on the changes will 
be held June 25. Following the confer- 
ences, recommendations of the two groups 
will be submitted to the respective organ- 
izations for consideration and approval. 


New York to St. Louis in 21/2 Hours 


The Pennsylvania announces that, be- 
ginning June 21, the “Spirit of St. Louis,” 
train No. 31, leaving New York at 4:50 
p.m., will run through to St. Louis in 21 
hr. 30 min., arriving at destination at 1:20 
p.m. Central time; this is 1%4 hr. better 
than the present schedule. Number 17, the 
St. Louisan, leaving at 6:05 p.m., will run 
through in 22 hr. 40 min., and the Ameri- 
can (No. 67), leaving at 8:35 p.m., will 
make the run in 21 hr. 20 min. The east- 
bound American (No. 66) will also run 
through in 21 hr. 20 min. 


22 Per Cent of “Green Diamond” 
Business Is Classed as Recaptured 


According to questionnaires answered by 
passengers on the “Green Diamond” of 
the Illinois Central between Chicago and 
St. Louis between May 17 and June 9, 22 
per cent of the passengers would have used 
other forms of transportation, if that par- 
ticular train had not been available. The 
service these passengers otherwise would 
have used is as follows: automobile 396, 
bus 62, plane 199, some other day train 
1,125, an overnight train 505, no prefer- 
ence 172. 


Railroad Opportunities for Women 


“Changing Patterns in Railroad Posi- 
tions” is the title of one of a series of 26 
pamphlets recently published by the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., to record 
the findings of vocational round table dis- 
cussions at that organization’s convention 
last summer. Each discussion, the an- 
nouncement says, was participated in by 
women engaged in the field under con- 
sideration. The pamphlet regarding women 
in railroad work points out that railroad 
positions for women as well as men offers 
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the security of regular hours and steady 
wages as well as seniority and pension 
allowances. It was agreed, however, that 
there were few opportunities for women 
to advance to important executive posi- 
tions on the railroads, although the re- 
port does state that the need for dining 
car supervision by a dietitian opens a 
possible new field for women trained in 
home economics. 


N. & W. Veterans 


Approximately 1,500 members of the 
Norfolk & Western Veterans Association 
attended that organization’s fifth annual 
convention which was held at Roanoke, 
Va., on June 20. Among those who were 
scheduled to address the meeting were 
Colonel Robert S. Henry, assistant to the 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads; and C. I. Cheyney of Bluefield, 
W. Va. A feature of the convention was 
the presentation by A. C. Needles, Nor- 
folk & Western president, of the Associa- 
tion’s diamond insignia to nine 50-year vet- 
erans. 


Allegheny Board Meeting 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
held its thirty-second regular meeting at 
the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
June 17. An interesting feature of the 
program was an open forum discussion of 
transportation subjects including: How 
Shippers May Assist Carriers in Reduc- 
ing Loss and Damage, by William John, 
freight claim agent of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, and John C. Wells, traffic man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany; the Physical Condition of Freight 
Cars, by A. R. Kennedy, traffic manager of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company, and a Re- 
view of Pending Legislation Affecting 
Transportation, by John B. Keeler, assis- 
tant general traffic manager of the Kop- 
pers Company. In addition, J. M. Hood, 
president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, spoke on the rela- 
tionship between short lines and trunk 
lines; and W. J. McGarry, manager, car 
service division, A.A.R., discussed the na- 
tional transportation situation. At a 
luncheon session, M. J. Gormley, execu- 
tive assistant, of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, was the guest speaker. 


Schenectady Celebrates a Half Cen- 
tury of Electrical Progress 


Sponsored by the local chamber of com- 
merce, Schenectady’s Half Century of 
Electrical Progress was celebrated in that 
city June 12 and 13 to commemorate the 
establishment of the electrical industry 
there by Thomas Alva Edison. It was 
fifty years ago on June 14, that Edison 
took title to two abandoned shops of the 
McQueen Locomotive Company as a new 
location for the Edison Machine Works, 
thus laying the foundation for a local in- 
dustry which later developed into the pres- 
ent General Electric Company. 

Business and industrial leaders from all 
sections of the country attended the fes- 
tivities; at a formal dinner for more than 
500 guests the principal speakers were 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the G. E. 
board of directors; Dr. George R. Lunn, 
New York state public service commis- 
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sioner; Charles A. Edison, son of the fa- 
mous inventor, and W. S. Barstow, Edison 
pioneer and president of the Thomas Edi- 
son Foundation. Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, 
president of Union College, acted as toast- 
master. 

Other events of the celebration included 
the ceremony of changing the name of 
Schenectady’s River Road to Rice Road in 
honor of E. W. Rice, Jr., pioneer elec- 
trical engineer and second president of the 
General Electric Company ; and turning on 
of two new sodium vapor lighting systems 
at either end of the city’s main thorough- 
fare. 


Advance Zephyrs Operate to Capacity 


The “Advance Zephyrs” which the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy placed in serv- 
ice between Chicago and Denver on a 16- 
hr. scheduie on May 31 have been occu- 
pied to capacity each day since. On sev- 
eral days there has been a waiting list, the 
60 seats in each train being insufficient to 
accommodate all the persons desiring to 
ride on the trains. Of this business 70 to 
75 per cent is through travel. 

Streamlined trains are new to this ter- 
ritory and the trains have attracted much 
attention. At Galesburg, IIll., and Bur- 
lington, Iowa, as many as 200 persons con- 
gregate at the station to see the trains each 
day. Since May 31 these trains have not 
only met the advertised schedule but have 
come in a couple of minutes ahead of time 
every day. 


R.E.A. at the Convention 


The Railway Express Agency played a 
prominent part in handling newspapers, 
pictures and publicity material at the re- 
cent Republican National Convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, according to a statement 
issued on June 12. On June 11, the state- 
ment says, 840 lb. of newspapers carrying 
the “last minute” convention pictures left 
New York by air express for Cleveland, 
while on the following day 3,887 Ib. of 
newspapers were sent from New York to 
the convention city. The keynote speech 
“finished at about 10:30 p.m. on June 9, 
and on the counters of the Air Express 
division of Railway Express Agency, in 
the convention building, in the form of 
news stories, photographs, news-reels, etc., 
by 11 p.m., was in the next morning’s 
early editions in many cities.” The Air 
Express division installed a large force to 
serve the convention and its trucks en- 
joyed special police protection “in their 
frequent dashes to the airport 12 miles 
away.” 


Washington Sales Tax 
Unconstitutional 


The sales tax compensation act, passed 
by the Washington legislature last year, 
was declared unconstitutional by United 
States District Judge J. Stanley Webster 
on June 8. The case involved an attempt 
by the Washington state tax commission, 
acting under authority of the act, to col- 
lect a sales tax of two per cent on sup- 
plies purchased outside the state by the 
Northern Pacific. The act provided that 
the tax was to be collected from states 
which had no sales tax or, if the sales tax 
in the state where the materials were put- 
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chased was less than the Washington tax, 
the commission was given the power to 
collect the difference. Judge Webster 
granted the Northern Pacific a permanent 
injunction against the commission. Dis- 
trict Judge O. N. Pray, of Montana, con- 
curred and Circuit Judge Bert E. Haney, 
of San Francisco, dissented. The major- 
ity opinion held that the act was a burden 
on interstate commerce and therefore void. 


San Francisco and Denver Streamliners 
in Service 


The streamline trains, “City of San 
Francisco” and “City of Denver” of the 
Union Pacific, were placed in regular 
passenger service on June 14 and 18 re- 
spectively. The “City of San Francisco,” 
which started .:om the city for which it 
is named on its maiden run, completed its 
3934 hr. run to Chicago, over the South- 
ern Pacific, Union Pacific and the Chicago 
& North Western, and came in five min- 
utes ahead of time. An average speed of 
95 miles an hour was maintained over a 
100-mile stretch west of Omaha. There 
were 140 passengers aboard. 

The “City of Denver” was placed in 
service on a 16-hr. schedule between Chi- 
cago and Denver on June 18. Under the 
daily schedule of this train, it leaves Chi- 
cago at 6:20 p.m., arrives in Omaha at 
1:55 a.m. and Denver at 9:20 a.m. Its east- 
bound companion train leaves Denver at 
4:20 p.m., Omaha at 1:35 a.m. and arrives 
in Chicago at 9:20 a.m. 


Water-Competitive Rates Authorized 
; on Gasoline 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a fourth section relief order to 
authorize the railroads to establish and 
maintain interstate rates on gasoline and 
kerosene, in tank-car loads, of 18.5 cents 
from points in the New Orleans-Baton 
Rouge, La., group and 15 cents from Mo- 
bile, Ala., to Birmingham, Tuscaloosa, 
Holt, Montgomery, and Selma, Ala., with- 
out observing the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act. The purpose is to enable the 
roads to meet river competition. After 
the commission had prescribed rates on 
gasoline and kerosene it developed that the 
petroleum traffic could be handled by water 
to and from Mobile to the river ports at 
charges considerably less than the rates 
prescribed and the commission, on applica- 
tion, issued a fourth-section order author- 
izing rates of 20 cents from Mobile and 
23.5 cents from the New Orleans-Baton 
Rouge group. In the present case the rail- 
roads contended that those rates were too 
high to meet the competition of the water 
routes. 


Purchases and Stores Contest Winners 


Franklin I. Kroesen, clerk, purchasing 
agent’s office, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Herbert M. Hobson, stockkeeper, 
Louisville & Nashville, South Louisville, 
Ky., have been declared the winners of the 
annual best paner contest conducted by the 
Purchases and Stores Section, A.A.R., this 
year. The authors share the honors equal- 
ly and will be sent to the annual meeting 
of the division to read their papers, which 
are entitled respectively, “What Does the 
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Purchasing Department Expect and Need 
from the Stores Department” and “Re- 
duce Material Handling Costs by Extend- 
ing Practice of Purchasing in Standard 
Packages.” 

Honorable mention was awarded in the 
same contest to John J. Daschbach, assis- 
tant storekeeper, Great Northern, Spo- 
kane, Wash., for a paper on “Modern 
Transportation Brings New Problems to 
the Purchasing and Stores Departments” ; 
to Charles E. Reasoner, scrap dock fore- 
man, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Parsons, 
Kans., for a paper on “Scrap Handling 
and Preparation”; and to Wayne Ramsey, 
gang foreman, Southern Pacific, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., for a paper on “Gold Mines 
and Iron.” 


Railways Minister Favors C. N. R. in 
New Line Dispute 


After a flat declaration from Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Railways, in Ottawa 
last week, that the Canadian National had 
no desire to share the rich mining terri- 
tory in Northern Quebec with the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and after his review of what 
was described as the pioneering work of 
the C. N. R. in that area, first reading 
was given in the House of Commons to 
the bill to provide for the construction of 
an extension of its present line in that 
territory by 99 miles at a total estimated 
cost of $5,940,000. Later in the week the 
bill was given second reading, and there 
is little opposition to its final passage in 
sight either in the House or the Senate. 

During discussion of the resolution on 
which the bill was based, Hon. Hugh 
Stewart, former Minister of Public 
Works, asked the Minister if the Domin- 
ion Government had made any representa- 
tions to the Quebec Government against 
the granting of a right to the Canadian 
Pacific to build a competing line in the 
Rouyn region. The Minister replied that 
no representations had been made beyond 
an intimation that the Government, on be- 
half of the Canadian National, intended 
to introduce the present bill this session. 


Motor Trucking of Farm Products 
Continues to Increase 


Movement of farm products to market 
by motor t~ *k is continuing to increase, 
according to a statement issued by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Compil- 
ations by the bureau showed that nearly 17 
per cent, or 107,422,000 pounds, of total 
receipts of butter at New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston came to market 
by truck in 1935. The Chicago market re- 
ceived 35 per cent of its butter by truck 
last year compared with 30 per cent in 
1934, and New York received 9 per cent 
of its butter last year compared with 3 
per cent in 1934. The egg movement by 
truck also increased. In the case of the 
Chicago market, 56 per cent of its eggs 
were received by truck in 1935 compared 
with 38 per cent in 1934. At New York 
receipts of eggs received by truck in- 
creased from 13 per cent in 1934 to 21 per 
cent in 1935. For the Chicago, New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia egg markets 32 
per cent of the receipts, or 4,001,000 cases, 
of the total receipts at the four markets, 
were hauled by motor trucks last year com- 
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pared with 21 per cent, or 2,640,000 cases, 
in 1934. 

Distance from market is becoming less 
of a barrier. The study of the truck 
movement shows that eggs are received in 
the New York market by motor truck 
from markets as far distant as Missouri 
and the Dakotas. Conveyances vary great- 
ly in size and include delivery cars and 
large trailers that carry nearly a carload 
of butter and eggs at one time. 


Motor Carrier Act Discussed by Scott 


The motor carrier act of 1935 is the 
most complex and difficult piece of legis- 
lation ever attempted in the United States, 
according to J. G. Scott, chief counsel 
and head of ‘the legal staff of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, speaking at a luncheon 
of the Traffic Club of Chicago on June 
16. No one knows definitely what basis 
of rates will be formulated in the regula- 
tion of motor trucking; but, in his opin- 
ion, the basis will not be valuation. Based 
upon the studies being made, he fore- 
casts lower freight rates in general. He 
cited the example of the owner of a single 
truck; rates cannot be based on valuation 
for him. His truck might represent a 
valuation of $500; and what is true of 
him is true in lesser degree in the case 
of larger operators. 

At present, he said, there are more than 
450,000 motor trucks engaged in commer- 
cial transportation, 3,000,000 vehicles in 
private operation and 108,000 vehicles in 
passenger service. An average of 1.6 per- 
sons is employed per commercial truck. 
Eighty-five per cent of the commercial 
Operators own and operate but one vehicle. 

With 100,000 separate applications filed 
for rights under the “grandfather clause,” 
and 1,000 applications now on hand which 
require special hearings, the department 
has a large task. The country has been 
divided into 16 districts with a director 
for each. In addition 75 supervisors have 
been appointed and now are taking a 
course of instruction in their duties. The 
entire personnel of the department will 
be completed in 30 days and then the field 
forces will gain contacts with carriers, 
shippers and others affected by the act. 
Their principal duties will be to dissemi- 
nate information and co-operate in edu- 
cational work. 


Eastman Cites Dangers in 
Consolidation 


Danger in the consolidation of the rail- 
roads into a few hands without exercise of 
government power was discussed by Jo- 
seph B. Eastman, late federal co-ordinator 
of transportation, in an address before 
the Institute of Co-operation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at Urbana, IIl., on June 
16. “It is significant,” he said, “that some 
of the leading railroad executives frankly 
express the opinion that the number of 
separate companies is too great to per- 
mit effective agreements for collective 
handling of many matters of common con- 


cern, and that results desired can only be 
accomplished through the consolidation or 
union in some form of the railroads into 


a very few great systems. There are 
those in the financial world who have the 
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same thought. My guess is that before 
long we may see moves in that direction.” 
He added, however, that he thought it 
would be impracticable to effect such a 
concentration of railroad properties in the 
hands of a few without the exercise of 
government authority, saying: “I question 
both the wisdom of such a plan and 
whether the country will in any event be 
willing to consent.” He said a consider- 
able number of consolidations would be 
advantageous, but feared the concentration 
of railroad competition at a few favored 
points. “There is much to be gained,” he 
added, “from railroad managements who 
are able, because of the comparatively 
small size of the systems which they man- 
age, to give them intensive personal at- 
tention and pay proper heed to local needs.” 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month. of March, 1936, now 
in preparation for the printer, will show: 
Month 3 months ended 


of March’ with March 
Item 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Number of train acci- 
ee 654 566 2,517 1,789 
Number of casualties in 
train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
i. ccstned eins 192 204 494 496 
DE ncreaceons 161 229 484 £603 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train  acci- 
de. is* 
eee eas 2 
Injured ; y 43 154 238 
(b) In train-service 
accidents 
Killed eeeecce eee 1 eee 5 
Injured .... 132 113 393 380 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
PE cwexedeuan 3 — 6 1 
DE wiveasness 53 51 216 187 
Employees on duty: 
ME  ssctieseeuse 55 32 192 138 
DEE Kncdweneds 1,677 1,264 5,544 4,020 
All other nontrespas- 
serst: 
arr 113 138 415 390 
Peer 508 462 1,851 1,655 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
eee 363 375 1,109 1,030 
eae 2,540 2,162 8,642 7,083 


* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150 to railway 
property. 

+ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and non- 
trespassers, were as follows: 
Number of accidents... 286 298 1,119 1,025 


Persons: 
PE  citacuaedee 102 130 396 364 
PD eurcarense 356 349 1,352 1,262 


Two Weeks of Reduced Passenger 
Fares in the East 


Eastern railroads continued to do in- 
creased passenger business during the sec- 
ond week of reduced rates, but passenger 
traffic officers of most of the lines re- 
mained reluctant to interpret the figures 
as indicating success for the low fares. 
They still prefer to defer their appraisal 
of the results until the rates have had a 
longer trial—one month, at least. Some 
roads, however, did reveal comparative 
passenger traffic and revenue figures for 
the two weeks. These included the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and the New York Central. 

The B. & O. reported that its. traffic in 
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the New York area increased 40 per cent 
and its revenues 28 per cent as compared 
with the same two weeks of 1935. It has 
added cars to virtually all of its trains. 

The Lackawanna reports an increase in 
‘ross passenger revenues of approximately 
50 per cent since the inauguration of the 
lower rates. While viewing the early 
results as inconclusive, the road is inclined 
to view the upturn as distinctly encourag- 
ing; particularly the fact that Pullman 
patronage likewise is hol ing up remark- 
ably well. 

The New York Central experienced last 
week a 4 per cent increase in passenger 
revenue as compared with the same week 
last year. During the first week of the 
reduced rates this road had a 1 per cent 
revenue rise, so that its increase for the 
two weeks is about 2% per cent as com- 
pared with last year. 


R. & L. Historical Society 


Bulletin No. 40, dated May, 1936, has 
been issued by The Railway and Locomo- 
tive Historical Society, Boston. The prin- 
cipal article is one by G. M. Best on the 
history, particularly the motive-power his- 
tory, of the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, profusely illustrated. An article on 
George Westinghouse, by Charles E. Fish- 
er, includes portraits of Westinghouse and 
of Daniel Tai, who was the locomotive 
engineer of the first train which made use 
of the Westinghouse air brake. Quota- 
tions are given of interesting reminis- 
cences by Mr. Tait, of those first experi- 
ments, at Pittsburgh, in 1869. 

Colonel R. S. Henry contributes a brief 
article on The Railroads and the Confed- 
eracy, illustrated by a half-dozen copies of 
old photographs, one of which shows a 
dozen or more locomotives stored at Wash- 
ington, D. C., when there was fear of a 
Confederate raid on Alexandria. 

A time table is shown of the New York 
& New Haven, dated June 2, 1851, with a 
full reprint of the rules that were printed 
on the back of the table. These rules are 
signed by Geo. W. Whistler, Jr., super- 
intendent. Like most running rules of that 
date, these cause the present day despatch- 
er to wonder how they ever dared to run 
faster than 15 miles an hour. Rule 21 
reads “All trains in coming into Bridge- 
port and New Haven must run slow.” 
Conductors were to “notice what differ- 
ence in time there may be between the 
clocks in New York and Bridgeport and 
inform the Agent at Bridgeport of the 
same.” ... “The clock at New Haven will 
be kept as near the New York time as 
possible.” 


Salary During Travel Time as an 
Element in Business-Trip Costs 


Included among recent passenger service 
advertising literature of one of the larger 
air lines is the booklet, ““A New Basis for 
Planned Business Travel,” designed to so- 
licit patronage from commercial travelers 
on a price basis which inc!udes us an ele- 
ment “the salary cost per hour.” 

The booklet contends that while each 
method of business travel has its place, no 
one method is always most efficient or most 
economical ; and frequently the fare cost is 
not of first importance. It adds that the 
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salary of the traveler (what his time cos: s 
his company) enters directly into tra\:| 
cost and that shortened travel time is pr. - 
ductive business time. 

The booklet sets up a chart and tal‘e 
designed to show that on a 295-mile jour- 
ney the “breaking point” between bus and 
rail travel is a salary of $1.10 per hour for 
the traveler; and air travel in this c:se 
“becomes more economical than rail at only 
$1.25 an hour—or $50 a week.” The tai ‘e 
sets up the total cost on this fare-pli:s- 
salary basis of the hypothetical 295-mile 
trip, which the chart shows would ta’ 
10% hours by bus at a fare of $4.25, 614 
hours by rail at a fare of $8.67 and 24 
hours by air at a fare of $13.95. When 
the prospective traveler’s salary is 40 cents 
an hour the table shows the total cost of 
making this journey by bus to be $8.45; by 
rail, $11.27; and by air, $14.95. At $4 an 
hour the figures are: Bus, $46.25; rail, 
$34.67; air, $23.95. The booklet also cal- 
culates on the same basis the cost of a cir- 
cuit trip covering six cities which it is es- 
timated would take 12 days by rail and 
six days by air. The total cost of such a 
rail journey is set up at $582.86, including 
$199.61 for fare, $83.25 for living expenses 
and $300 for salary. The cost of making 
the same trin by air is fixed at $439.85, in- 
cluding $252.35 for fare, $37.50 for living 
expenses and $150 for salary. 


‘ao 


Enforcement of Motor Carrier Act 


Information has come to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from various parts 
of the country to the effect that certain 
persons who have no connection of any 
kind with the commission have falsely rep- 
resented themselves to be agents of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers of the commis- 
sion, and, in such guise, have sought to 
impose in various ways upon motor car- 
riers and others. Representatives of the 
commission who are authorized to make 
field investigations carry with them cre- 
dentials which bear the signature of George 
B. McGinty, secretary of the commission, 
and are impressed with the commission 
seal. Such representatives will show their 
credentials upon request. 

All motor carriers and other persons 
who are approached by anyone who repre- 
sents himself to be a representative of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers should request 
a display of credentials, and, if they are 
not forthcoming, should communicate at 
once with the commission, setting forth all 
known facts concerning the identity of 
such person and the surrounding circum- 
stances. 

Representatives of the commission are 
now and will continue to be in the field in- 
vestigating complaints of violations of the: 
motor carrier act and the commission re- 
quests that they be extended all possible 
co-operation and consideration and_ that 
they be given all information which they 
are authorized to obtain under the act. 
The organization for this purpose is rap- 
idly being perfected. Following announce- 
ment of the appointment of district direc- 
tors in 11 of the 16 districts into which 
the country has been divided for the pur- 
pose of the administration of the act the 
commission has announced four additional 
appointments: James F. Miller, of Ne- 
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THE RECORD SHOWS"... 


Draw Bar Horse Power increased 300% 
Fuel Costs decreased 40% 














“that the draw bar horse power of the 
1910 locomotive was 1240, the 1920, 
2000, and the 1930, 3600—a mere three- 
foldincrease. Andthere are locomotives 
in operation with 4000 to 5000 draw 
bar horse power. 


“that coal consumed per draw bar horse 
power per hour is 40% less for the 1930 
than for the 1910 locomotive, and for 
the 1920 locomotive, is 30% less than 
for the 1910.” 





1910 1920 1930 


With more than a. three-fold increase in draw bar horse 
power the modern locomotive shows a decrease in fuel per 
draw bar horse power of more than 40%. Modern locomo- 
tives increase output and reduce costs. 


*L. W. Wallace, Director of Equipment 
Research; Association of American Rail- 
roads, before the Pittsburgh Railway Club. 
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braska, for District No. 10, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo.; R. M. 
Snetzer, of Ohio, for District No. 4, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Daniel 
P. Harris, Jr.. of New Mexico, for Dis- 
trict No. 13, at Denver, Colo.; and Frank 
E. Landsburg, of Washington, for District 
No. 15 at Portland, Ore. Announcement 
has also been made of the appointment of 
district supervisors for 14 of the 16 dis- 
tricts. 


Divisions Order As Between Northern 
and Southern Carriers Sustained 


Suit in equity was brought by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio and other railroads against 
the United States to set aside an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
1933, (194 I.C.C. 729), modified in 1934, 
(198 I.C.C. 375). The Commission in 
1928 had prescribed rates on citrus fruits, 
(144 1.C.C. 603), from places of produc- 
tion in Florida to points in Official Clas- 
sification Territory. The order in contro- 
versy prescribed divisions as between 
southern carriers hauling from Florida to 
Richmond, and other gateways and north- 
ern carriers hauling to destinations and 
prescribed adjustments to be made by the 
latter. The B. & M. and other northern 
carriers intervened as parties plaintiff: N. 
Y. Central, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, N. Y., 
N. H. & H., Central of New Jersey, Read- 
ing, Lehigh Valley, D. L. & W., Delaware 
& Hudson, Erie, Pere Marquette, trustee 
of Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 

The Commission and the Atlantic Coast 
Line and other southern carriers inter- 
vened as parties defendant: Receivers of 
Florida East Coast, Georgia Southern & 
Florida, receivers of Seaboard Air Line, 
Southern, Winston-Salem Southbound, 
Florida Central & Gulf, Fort Myers 
Southern, Jacksonville, Gainesville & Gulf, 
Tampa Southern, Tavares & Gulf, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific. : 

The order was assailed on the ground 
that it was based on a misconstruction of 


aS 


Streamlined 
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the Act and was confiscatory. The case 
was tried by three judges in the Federal 
District Court tor eastern Virginia, which 
held plaintiffs not entitled to relief and 
dismissed the case. (9 F. Supp. 181.) They 
appealed. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States holds that the suit was properly 
dismissed for the reason that the evidence 
was not sufficient to establish with requi- 
site certainty what had been or would be 
the cost of the service covered by the 
prescribed divisions. 

It was held that the claim that the com- 
mission acted arbitrarily or in excess of 
powers granted by the Act was not sup- 
ported kb, the evidence. The suit in the 
federal court was held properly brought 
although the question of confiscation had 
not been considered by the Commission.— 
B. & O. et al. v. United States et al. De- 
cided May 18, 1936. Opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Butler. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis concurred in the 
result in a separate opinion in which 
Messrs. Stone, Roberts and Cardozo 
joined. The concurring opinion was to 
the effect that the question of compensa- 
tion was not properly before the lower 
court, redress for threatened confiscation 
being by a different proceeding, to apply 
to the Commission to revise the rate-or- 
der, if inadequacy of the prescribed 
through rate was the reason why the share 
of some of the carriers was non-compen- 


satory. The order under review was not 
a rate order, but a divisions order. The 
rate order was not under review. The 


only command to serve is under the rate- 
order. The divisions order merely orders 
the carriers to cease and desist from mak- 
ing divisions of joint rates on other bases 
than those prescribed. To permit inquiry 
into the question of confiscation under the 
procedure here pursued might affect seri- 
ously the substantive rights of other par- 
ticipating carriers. To increase, as non- 
compensatory, the share allotted to the 


northern carriers might make the share of 
the southern carriers non-compensatory. 





Diesel-Powered Car Recently Introduced on the Swiss Federal Railroads 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Green Bay & WESTERN is inquir- 
ing for three locomotives of the 2-8-2 type. 


TuHeE Boston & MAINE has placed an or- 
der for three 600-hp. Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives with the Electro- 
Motive Corporation. 


THE PorTLAND TERMINAL COMPANY 
has placed an order for three 600-hp. Die- 
sel-electric switching locomotives with the 
American Locomotive Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE NorFo_k & WESTERN is in the mar- 
ket for 1,000 box cars. 


Tue E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours & Com- 
PANY is inquiring for from one to five 
tank cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue WHEELING & LAKE ERIE is inquir- 
ing for from 250 to 1,000 steel, self-clear- 
ing, twin hopper cars, of 60 tons’ capacity. 


THe STANDARD Ort CoMPpANY oF NEW 
Jersey has ordered six tank cars of 10,000 
gal. capacity from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Export Corporation. These cars are 
for service in Brazil. 


THe Union Pactric has ordered 1,000 
underframes for 5C-ton box cars from the 
Ryan Car Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 6. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Key SystemM.—Railway Equipment & 
Realty Company, Ltd., has bought 60 two- 
car articulated units of light weight con- 
struction from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. The bodies will be of Mayari R, a 
high-tensile, corrosion-resisting steel; they 
will be 110 ft. long and will seat 124 pas- 
sengers. Each car will be equipped with 
a forced heating and ventilating system 
sufficient to provide 4,000 cu. ft. of air per 
minute. They are designed to operate 
singly or up to seven units (14 cars) in a 
train over the bridge from San Francisco, 
Cal., through Oakland and its outlying dis- 
tricts. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 13, 
1935. Additional contracts are reported 
let for 14 single one-car sections to the St. 
Louis Car Company and it is also reported 
that the Key System will build 14 single 
one-car sections and 11 two-car articulated 
units in its own shops. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Norrotk & WEsTERN is in the mar- 
ket for 20,000 tons of steel rail. 


Tue New York CEntTrRAL is asking for 
bids on June 26, for its requirements of 
rails and maintenance of way material 
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No matter what else you do, no locomotive can be main- 


tained at maximum economy unless it has The Locomotive 
Booster. 

By providing added capacity for starting, accelerating and 
over the tight places, the Booster avoids the excessive stresses 
on motion work and frames that cause high maintenance and 
failure. 

This protection against excessive stresses extends locomo- 
tive service miles and reduces the dollars and time needed 


for locomotive maintenance. 


The close tolerances essential to efficient Booster operation call for genuine repair parts made by Franklin. 
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during the last half of this year. Delivery 


is to be made by September 30. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


BattimoreE & Ounto.—The York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corporation, York, Pa., has re- 
ceived an order from the Baltimore & Ohio 
for 50 railroad car air-conditioning sys- 
tems, to be placed in operation this sum- 
mer; 40 for coaches, and 10 for combina- 
tion coach and baggage cars. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Key System will equip about 85 
articulated (two-car) units with 12 bear- 
ings per unit furnished by Fafnir Bear- 
ings, Inc., New Britain, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
On 30 of the new deluxe cars recently or- 
dered by this road from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company, 
bearings furnished by Fafnir Bearings, 
Inc., New Britain, Conn., will be used. 


Construction 





Cuicaco, Burtincton & Qurncy.—The 
Loup River Public Power district has 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a bridge to carry this company’s line 
across the tail-race canal near Columbus, 
Neb., to the Peter Kiewit Sons’ Company 
and the George W. Condon Company, both 
of Omaha, Neb., at a cost of $18,395. The 
bridge will include two girder spans sup- 
ported on a concrete pier at the center 
with pile trestle approaches. 


Great NortHERN.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the Ross and White 
Company, Chicago, for the installation at 
Calumet, Minn., of an automatic, electric, 
locomotive coaler. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
The contract for the elimination of the 
grade crossings at Main street and Carrol 
street, Hopewell, N. Y., to cost $67,000 
has been: let to the Lathrop & Shea Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. See Railway 
Age of May 23, page 852. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Roberts & Schaefer Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the construction of a 
450-ton reinforced concrete, electric, auto- 
matic, coaling station at Orangeville, Md. 


Wasasu.—Bids will be received on June 
25 for the construction of a new passenger 
station and a water station at St. Charles, 
Mo. The new station will be 64 ft. 6 in. 
by 23 ft. 4 in. and will be of one-story 
brick construction on a concrete founda- 
tion. The water service facilities will con- 
sist of a storage tank, water columns and 
water supply lines. The construction of 
these facilities at St. Charles was made 
necessary by the construction by the 
Wabash of a bridge across the Missouri 
river at this point, which is now under 
way. 
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Supply Trade 





Iron & Steel Products, Inc., Chicago, 
has purchased the North Works of The 
Ryan Car Company, at Hegewisch, IIl., 
including buildings and 27 acres of land. 


Schumacher and Cregier, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, has been organ- 
ized by H. J. Schumacher, formerly rep- 
resentative of the Joyce Watkins Com- 
pany, to act as representatives for manu- 
facturers and distributors of railway sup- 
plies. 


E. S. FitzSimmons, manager of sales 
of the Flannery Bolt Company, Bridge- 
ville, Pa., has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent; W. C. Masters has been appointed 
sales engineer; Leo Finegan, eastern 
sales manager, and W. M. Wilson, west- 
ern sales manager. 


The Armstrong Cork Products Com- 
pany and the Corning Glass Works have 
entered into a selling arrangement whereby 
the former will act as sales agent in the 
equipment insulation field for the latter 
company’s refined wool insulation, con- 
sisting of glass fibres. 


H. C. McElhone, for the past five 
years attached to the president’s office of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and who has served in various capaci- 
ties in the works, headquarters sales, stock 
control and executive departments, has 
been appointed assistant to vice-president. 
During recent months Mr. McElhone has 
been in charge of Westinghouse Golden 
Jubilee Year activities. 


J. W. Gleason has resigned as general 
manager of the Knapp Bros. Mfg. Com- 
pany, Joliet, Ill., to become associated with 
the Rawlplug Company, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Gleason was assistant general 
sales manager of the Kalman Steel Com- 
pany for five years and sales engineer with 
the General Fireproofing Company for 
seven years. Prior to that he was em- 
ployed by the Northwestern Expanded 
Metal Company and the Link Belt Com- 
pany. 


George I. Fischer, for the past eight 
years with the Haskelite Manufacturing 
Corporation, has joined the new Technical 
division of the Algoma Plywood & Ve- 
neer Company, Algoma, Wis., with du- 
ties as an engineer, also sales promotion 
and advertising work, and he will act as 
direct assistant in the Chicago office to 
James R. Fitzpatrick under whose di- 
rection the Algoma Technical division was 
recently established. The Detroit, Mich., 
office of this division is in charge of G. 
M. Hanrahan. 


George M. Snodgrass, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager of the electrical divi- 
sion of Fairbanks, Morse & Company, has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
the Imperial Electric Company, Akron, 
Ohio. After completing a course in elec- 
trical engineering at the University of Ar- 
kansas, he entered the employ of the Al- 
len-Bradley Company, with which com- 
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pany he remained for seven years, han- 
diing sales engineering work on motor 
control problems. For the last 15 years he 
has been with Fairbanks, Morse & C 
pany. 


OBITUARY 


John Brunner, consulting engineer for 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, died in Evanston, IIll., on June 15, 
after a long illness. He was born in Swe- 
den on November 22, 1866, and graduated 
from the Royal Institute of Technology 
of Sweden in May, 1887. He served in 
the Swedish Government Engineering 
Corps during the summers of 1884, 1885, 
1886, and after graduation in 1887. He 
entered the United States on March 4, 
1888, and became a citizen in March, 1893. 
From 1888 to 1890 he was assistant to the 
bridge engineer of the Boston & Maine; 
from 1890 to 1895 chief engineer of the 
Mt. Vernon Bridge Company, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio; from 1895 to 1896 assistant chief 
engineer of the structural division of the 
Carnegie Steel Company; and from 1896 
to 1902 bridge engineer and later chief 
engineer of the City of Pittsburgh. In 
the latter year he entered the employ of 
the Illinois Steel Company as assistant 
general superintendent of the North 
Works, which position he held until April, 
1912, when he was transferred to the of- 
fice in charge of metallurgy and inspec- 
tion. In July, 1923, he was promoted to 
manager of the department of metallurgy 
and inspection, which position he held un- 
til January, 1936, when he was appointed 
consulting engineer. During the World 
War he was first assigned to handle met- 
allurgical and inspection work for the for- 
eign countries obtaining steel from the II- 
linois Steel Company, and later when the 
United States entered the war he was 
placed in charge of metallurgy and inspec- 
tion for munition and ordinance steels fur- 
nished by the Illinois Steel Company to 
munition and gun makers for the United 
States Government. After the war he 
again took up the investigation of rails 
with thermal treatment which he had be- 
gun in 1912. In 1919 he was knighted by 
the King of Sweden with the Royal Order 
of the North Star in recognition of his 
work. In February, 1936, he was awarded 
the John Ericsson Medal by the American 
Society of Swedish Engineers for develop- 
ment work in improving steel rails by heat 
treatment. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


TECHNICAL CoATINGS.—In a_nine-page 
booklet with the foregoing title, Technical 
Coatings, Inc., New York, presents de- 
tailed information with regard to its com- 
plete line of prime and top coatings for 
wood, metal and concrete surfaces, both 
for decorative purposes and to resist cor- 
rusion and deterioration. After discussing 
what the coatings are; what they are de- 
signed to do; and how they accomplis!: it, 
the booklet discusses the specific coatings 
separately and the types of service to which 
they are best adapted. It also points out 
the consulting service on painting prob- 
lems offered by the company. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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THE HARDER 
The Locomotive Works 
THE MORE 
The Areh Brick Saves! 
























When locomotive runs were short and train speeds 
slow, the Security Arch showed substantial fuel 
savings. » » » With modern operation, involving 
long runs at high speeds, the Security Arch shows 
a greater economy. » » » Today the Security Arch 


costs less per 1,000 ton miles and is a more 





important fuel saving factor than it was when the 


service was less severe. 











FE ARBISON-WALKER 
FEFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
Locomotive Combustion 


lL efractory Specialists Specialists», » » 
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Financial 





ATCHISON, TopeKA & Santa FE.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon a line extending from a point 2 
miles north of Leavenworth, Kans.. to 
Hawthorne, 21.4 miles. 


ATcHISON, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—Ac- 
quisition—The Santa Fe Transportation 
Company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to ac- 
quire the property of the Rex Transfer 
Company, of California. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont0. — Equipment 
Trust—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to as- 
sume liability for $9,280,000 of 21%4 equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing 1937-46, 
to be sold to a group headed by Field, 
Glore & Co. at 101.201842, making the 
average interest cost approximately 2.018 
per cent. The proceeds will be used to 
pay not more than 80 per cent of the cost 
of 5,400 new freight cars. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont0.—Notes.— This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue and sell $15,300,000 of notes matur- 
ing serially from July 15, 1936, to July 
15, 1946, bearing interest ranging from 5% 
to 2% per cent, for the purpose of re- 
deeming a like amount of 4 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates on September 1. 
The certificates were sold to the govern- 
ment in connection with a loan from the 
P.W.A. and have since been resold by the 
R.F.C. to the public. The saving in in- 
terest will amount to $1,893,000. 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—Reorgan- 
ization Plan—Directors of the Chicago & 
North Western on June 10 approved a ten- 
tative plan of reorganization. Final action 
on the plan will be taken by the directors 
at a meeting within two weeks after fur- 
ther conference with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Under a ruling of 
the federal court the management is re- 
quired to submit definite reorganization 
proposals not later than June 27. 


Cuicaco, Buritinctron & Qurincy.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to assume liability for $3,- 
950,000 of 2% per cent equipment trust 
certificates, maturing 1937-46, covering ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the purchase 
price of four streamlined trains, three 
steam locomotives and 750 freight cars. 
The issue is to be sold to the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank (the highest bidder) at 
102.72933, making the average interest cost 
approximately 1.95 per cent. 


Cotoravo & SouTHERN.—Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon 
that portion of its Falcon branch extend- 
ing from Connors, Colo., to Falcon, 65.2 
miles; cause, loss of traffic due to per- 
sistent droughts, and motor truck compe- 
tition which the Commission finds has con- 
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tributed “as much toward the plight of the 
line” as unfavorable climatic conditions. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric.— 
Abandonment.—The trustees of this com- 
pany, and the Rock Island Southern, have 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon a portion of 
line operated by the latter company be- 
tween Preemption, IIl., and Sherrard, 4.5 
miles; cause, highway competition. 


East St. Louts, Cotumpra & WateErR- 
L00o.—Sale——The property of this company, 
which has a line extending from East St. 
Louis, Ill., to Waterloo, 23.9 mi., will be 
sold on June 29 under an order of the 
federal district court at East St. Louis. 
The road was organized in 1913 and cap- 
italized at $750,000. The company asked 
permission to re-organize in 1934 and au- 
thority to discontinue business was granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 18, 1936. 


InprANA Harsor Bett.—Annual Report. 
—The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $1,322,090, as compared with 
net income of $1,809,929 in 1934. Selected 
items from the Income Account follow: 

Increase or 





























1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 124.24 120.83 +3.41 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $8,522,743 $8,389,042 +4$133,701 
Maintenance 
of way 533,431 416,672 +116,758 
Maintenznce 
of equipment 823,583 773,685 +49,898 
Transportation 3,638,097 3,394,402 +243,695 
Tora OPERAT- 
ING Expenses 5,373,634 5,020,935 +352,699 
Operating ratio 63.05 59.85 +3.20 
Net REvENUE 
From 
OPERATIONS 3,149,109 3,368,107 —218,997 
Railway 
tax accruals 514,460 589,969 —75,509 
Railway oper- 
ating income 2,633,919 2,778,002 —144,082 
Equipment 
rents—Net Dr. 492,299 239,958 +252,340 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 333,117 259,244 +73,873 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 1,808,502 2,278,799 —470,296 
Non-operat- 
ing income 21,693 37,746 —16,052 
Gross Income 1,830,196 2,316,545 —486,349 
Rent for 
leased roads 50,277 39,986 +10,290 
Interest on 
funded debt 409,770 414,020 —4,249 
Tota Depuc- 
TIONS From 
Gross INCOME 508,105 506,616 +1,489 
NetIncome $1,322,090 $1,809,929 -$487,838 


Loutsvitte & NAsHvILLE.—Pledge of 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
pledge $109,000 of first and refunding ser- 
ies C bonds and $391,000 of South & 
North Alabama general mortgage bonds 
as security under the lease of the Georgia 
R. R. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. I.ou1s.—Dismember- 
ment Hearings Hearings on the proposed 
sale and dismemberment of the Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis were resumed at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on June 15, by C. E. Boles, 
assistant chief of the finance division of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. W. 
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W. Colpitts, of Coverdale & Colpitts, engi- 
neers, testifying for the bondholders’ de- 
fense committee, said that the road should 
have a net for interest payments at the 
end of 1936 of approximately $680,000, 
based on business secured thus far this 
year, as compared with a net income of 
$170,000 in 1935 and deficits in several 
preceding years. He said the road could 
safely be reorganized at present on the 
basis of a plan that would permit fixed 
charges of $400,000 to $500,000. With 
1936 earnings estimated to provide $680,- 
000 for this purpose, this would leave a 
balance for improvements and prospects 
of a small dividend on common stock. He 
said a survey of most of the 1,600 miles 
of line showed it was in good condition. 
This was in contradiction to statements 
previously made by John W. Barriger II, 
chief examiner for the railroad division 
of the R.F.C., who testified the road was 
deteriorating rapidly. “Given support by 
the R.F.C., instead of facing dismember- 
ment,” he continued, “the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis can exist and prosper as a unit 
railroad under a low capitalization. I feel 
that bondholders can recover a part of 
their losses, which they are entitled to do.” 

C. W. Wright, counsel for the receivers, 
testified that based on present earnings 
the road will be able to reorganize in two 
years without the necessity of seeking a 
loan. At present, he said a reorganiza- 
tion would require only $2,000,000 in cash, 
which would be used to pay off $1,023,000 
in outstanding receivers’ certificates and 
defray other costs, including court allow- 
ances already made. But in two years, 
he continued, at the present rate of earn- 
ings, the road will be able to pay off 
these certificates and have cash enough on 
hand to reorganize. The road now is 
earning enough to pay a return on a 
capitalization of more than $7,200,000, he 
said. In reviewing the history of the 
receivership, which began in 1923, he ex- 
plained that before litigation could be set- 
tled the depression had begun and it was 
impossible to induce private capital to in- 
vest in the road. 

L. C. Sprague, co-receiver of the rail- 
road, testified that an inspection trip made 
by him after assuming the co-receivership 
showed the physical condition of the prop- 
erty to be better than he had _ believed 
it would be. He found, however, that it 
was necessary to secure some traffic if the 
road was to meet its payrolls. He ex- 
plained that most of the off-line agencies 
of the road had been dropped and in order 
to improve its solicitation effort the off- 
line personnel was increased. As a result 
the road is now receiving more business 
originating from points not served by the 
road, An industrial development program, 
involving the establishment of an indus- 
trial department, was undertaken in April, 
and as a result 111 new industries have 
located on the M. & St. L. lines. The gain 
in carloadings this year, he said, is 10,- 
613 over the corresponding period in 1935, 
of which 3,629 represented gains in on- 
line shipments and 6,984 comprised gains 
in off-line business. He explained that 
73 locomotives of the road had been com- 
pletely repaired so that 125 were now in 
shape for heavy service. The motive 
power, he continued, is now sufficient to 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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_ Each of the following fea- 

| tures is being discussed 

in this series of advertise- 
ments. . 


Maximum Ton Miles per 
Hour 


e 
Boiler Capacity and 
Tractive Effort 


. 
Heating Surface and 
Boiler Capacity 
e 


- Heating Surface and 
Boiler Efficiency 
® 


Minimum Draft Loss and 
Low Back Pressure 





° 
High Sustained Superheat 


e 
_ Higher Superheat and 
Minimum Steam 
: Consumption 


6 
Greater Sustained 
Capacity 


-@ 
_ Reduced Fuel and Water 
_ Consumption per Unit of 
Work Done 


e 
Total Fuel Consumption 
of American Railroads 


: e 
Red -ed Cost of 
Locomotive Horsepower 





For High Efficiencies 
Use Elesco Type "E” 
Superheaters 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


weuperheaters + Superheated Steam Pyrometers' + Exhaust Steam Injectors + + Feed Water Heaters 
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AS A FACTOR IN 
LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN 


Maximum Ton Miles pret Hour 


This requires a locomotive delivering highest sustained trac- 
tive effort at high speeds, within clearance and weight limits. 
The curves illustrate the comparative tractive effort and 
horsepower capacity of locomotives during actual road tests. 
Figure No. 1 indicates the results of a test of identical 
locomotives, differing only in the type of superheater. 
Figure No. 2 shows comparative tests of two locomotives 
with practically the same boiler diameter and tractive power. 
The great improvement shown in tractive effort and sus- 
tained horsepower at high speeds with the Elesco type “E”’ 
superheater-equipped locomotive, is typical of type “EB” 
performance. 
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handle at least 25 per cent more business 
without further servicing. He testified 
that plans have been worked out for sev- 
eral new locomotives which will make 
possible the handling of heavier loads at 
less expense. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SaAutt STE. 
Martz. —R.F.C. Loan.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
extension to July 1, 1938, of a loan of 
$5,000,000 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to this company, maturing Au- 
gust 1 of this year. 

Note Extension—The Commission has 
authorized extension from August 1, 1936, 
to February 1, 1938, the maturity date of 
$5,000,000 six per cent secured notes, the 
interest rate to be reduced to 5 per cent. 
The plan is to be effective only if agreed 
to by 75 per cent of the noteholders. 


Missourt Paciric. — Reorganization. — 
Further hearings before Oliver E. Sweet, 
director of the Bureau of Finance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on the 
plan of reorganization proposed by this 
company, have been postponed from June 
23 to September 22. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for an is- 
sue of $1,400,000 of 3 per cent equipment 
trust certificates in connection with the 


purchase of equipment to the amount of 
$1,764,340. 


NortHeRN  Paciric.— Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a 
4000-ft. line in Pendleton, Ore., and, ir 
lieu thereof, to operate over a 10,250-ft. 
line of the Oregon-Washington. 


PENNSYLVANIA - READING SEASHORE. — 
Acquisition—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire the Stone Harbor R.R., which 
owns a 3.9-mile line extending from Cape 
May Court House, N. J., to Stone Har- 
bor. 


Pere MarQuette.—Equipment Trust.— 
Subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Hallgarten & Co. 
and Yarnall & Co. have offered $1,220,000 
of this company’s 2% per cent equipment 
trust certificates maturing 1937-46 at prices 
to yield 2.10 to 2.45 per cent. 


St. Louts-SouTHWESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion Plan.—The federal district court at 
St. Louis has given the St. Louis-South- 
western a six months’ extension of time, 
until December 12, to file a reorganization 
plan. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
This company, which has beer in receiver- 
ship since 1921, has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a loan 
of $1,500,000 in connection with a petition 
under the bankruptcy law and a plan of 
reorganization, offering first mortgage 
bonds as security. 


SouTHERN.—Abandonment.—The _Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has deferred 
for one year action on an application 
of this company to abandon a 40.1-mile line 
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between a point near Roseland, Ga., and 
Williamson, in view of “the rather serious 
consequences” of such action, on residents 
in the territory. Chairman Mahaffe dis- 
sented, stating that “hope of improvement, 
not supported by facts is not sufficient to 
justify requiring continued service at such 
losses as are shown here.” 


SouTHERN PactiFic.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for an 
issue of $60,000,000 of 334 per cent secured 
bonds, which had been sold, subject to ap- 
proval, to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
' June 16 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 47.99 47.11 34.80 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 80.10 79.71 75.49 
Dividends Declared 
Alabama Great Southern.—Ordinary, 3 Per 


Cent, payable July 15 to holders of record June 
yy 


Augusta & Savannah.—$1.50; Extra, 25c, both 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Boston & Providence.—$2.12%4, quarterly, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 18 

Canada Southern.—$1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record June 26. 

Cayuga & Susquehanna.—$1.20, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 20. 

Delaware R.R.—$1.00, semi-annually, payable 
Tuly 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Joliet & Chicago.—$1.75, quarterly, 
July 6 to holders of record June 25. 

Mahoning Coal.—$6.25, quarterly, payable Aug- 
ust 1 to holders of record July 15; Preferred, 
$1.25, semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 22. 

Norfolk & Western.—$2.00, quarterly, payable 
September 19 to holders of record August 31; 
Adjustment Preferred, $1.00, quarterly, payable 
August 19 to holders of record July 31. 

Northern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able July 15 to holders of record June 30. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—$1.25, semi-annually, 
pavable August 1 to holders of record June 26. 

Providence & Worcester.—$2.50, quarterly, 
payable July 3 to holders of record June 10. 


payable 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Allison B. Stout was elected a direc- 
tor and president of the Missouri Southern 
to succeed the late W. V. Struby at a 
meeting of the stockholders at Leeper, Mo., 
on June 12. Mr. Stout’s office will be lo- 
cated at Leeper. 





C. C. Dearhart, Jr., whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Richmond, Va., was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of June 13, entered the service 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio as stenographer- 
clerk to general baggage agent at Rich- 
mond, on July 2, 1906. He became sten- 
ographer to superintendent of the Rich- 
mond division at Richmond on May 10, 
1908, and stenographer in the office of the 
assistant general freight agent on April 6, 
1910. The following year he was appoint- 
ed secretary to the assistant general freight 
agent at Richmond and on February 1, 
1913, he became traveling freight agent. 
During the period of federal control of the 
railroads he was assigned to a special com- 
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mittee on rate work in New York Cit, 
and resumed the duties of traveling freigh: 
agent on the C. & O. upon the terminatio 
of federal control. On December 1, 192 
Mr. Dearhart became chief clerk to 





C. C. Dearhart, Jr. 


freight traffic manager at Richmond and 
on June 1, 1923, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the vice-president in charge of 
trafic. Mr. Dearhart was president of 
the Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club in 1935 
and is now a member of the executive 
committee of that organization. 


William B. Irwin, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the operating vice- 
president of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was born 
on December 20, 1887, and studied civil 
engineering at Ohio Northern university. 
He entered the employ of the Great North- 
ern on March 26, 1907, as a draftsman. 
From September 13, 1907, to April 18, 
1909, he engaged in other work, returning 
to the Great Northern at the end of this 





William B 


Irwin 


period as a draftsman in the office of the 
chief engineer at St. Paul. In the follow- 
ing year he was transferred to Minot, 
S. D., where he was appointed assistant 
engineer on April 1, 1913. On October 
19, 1913, Mr. Irwin was advanced to as- 
sistant engineer for the Eastern district, 
and on January 1, 1914, he was mae as- 
sistant chief draftsman in the chiet eng! 


neer’s office, being named office em zineer 
for the Eastern district on June 1. 1916. 
* : x f 
Six years later he was appointed chiet 

Continued on next left-ha J page 
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$700,000 IS A LOT 
OF MONEY ANYTIME 
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“Regular service on our Hiawatha began on May 29, 1935. On November 
4 we handled our 100,000th revenue passenger, and on March 31 the 
200,000th-—a record, by the way, for a new train. The Hiawatha is a 
profitable as well as a popular venture. Based on the first 10 months of 








of the operation, it is earning, above operating expenses, including interest and 


ollow- 


Minot, depreciation, at the rate of almost $700,000 per year.” 
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clerk to the general manager of the East- 
ern lines at St. Paul, and on July 15, 1929, 
he was appointed staff assistant in the of- 
fice of the operating vice-president, at the 
same point, retaining the latter position 
until his recent appointment as assistant 
to the operating vice-president, effective 
June 1. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Warren Scott Painter, whose appoint- 
ment as auditor of passenger traffic for the 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., was 
noted in the Railway Age of June 6, was 
born on June 15, 1890, at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Painter entered railroad service on 
August 22, 1907, with the Pennsylvania 
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and on February 23, 1923, became book- 
keeper in the office of the auditor of pas- 
senger traffic. On December 1, 1924, he 
was appointed assistant chief clerk in that 
office, becoming chief clerk on April 16, 
1927. Mr. Painter was appointed chief 
accountant in the office of the auditor of 
passenger traffic on September 16, 1929, 
which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as auditor of passenger traffic. 


C. A. Patterson, auditor and traffic 
manager of the Missouri Southern, with 
headquarters at Leeper, Mo., has _ been 
elected secretary to succeed the late J. R. 
Lindsay. 


Douglas H. Worrall, assistant tax 
agent in the real estate department of the 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed tax 
agent, succeeding Joseph M. Ramey, who 
died on June 5. 


Theodore W. Reath, general counsel 
of the Norfolk & Western, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa., will retire on 
June 30, under the company’s pension reg- 
ulations, after 48 years of continuous serv- 
ice. F. Markoe Rivinus, general solici- 
tor, has been appointed general counsel, 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., effec- 
tive July 1. Whitwell W. Coxe, as- 
sistant general solicitor, has been appointed 
general solicitor, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, effective July 1. 

Charles E. Ward, auditor of passen- 
ger traffic for the Pennsylvania at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., who has been granted a leave 
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of absence, as noted in the Railway Age of 
June 6, was born on January 16, 1868, at 
Philadelphia. Mr. Ward was educated in 
the public schools and entered railroad 
service in 1884 with the Pennsylvania as a 
clerk in the office of the auditor of pas- 
senger traffic. On March 1, 1905, he be- 
came chief clerk to the auditor of mis- 
cellaneous receipts and accounts and on 
October 1, 1910, assistant auditor of mis- 
cellaneous receipts and accounts. He be- 
came assistant auditor of through ypas- 
senger traffic on March 1, 1920, and the 
following year was appointed auditor of 
through passenger traffic. Mr. Ward be- 
came auditor of passenger traffic on De- 
cember 1, 1927. 


OPERATING 


W. F. Neale, Jr., has been appointed 
acting assistant superintendent of the 
Maryland division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, Del. 


R. E. Allen, acting trainmaster of the 
Council Grove, Salina, Great Bend and 
Hoisington districts, Central Kansas and 
Colorado divisions of the Missouri Pacific, 
has been appointed trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at Hoisington, Kan. E. K. Lucy, 
acting trainmaster, has been appointed 
trainmaster of all districts of the Colorado 
division, with headquarters at Pueblo, 
Colo. 


George W. Murphy, whose appoint- 
ment as sup’ atendent of the Scranton 
division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western was noted in the Railway Age of 
June 6, entered the service of the Lacka- 
wanna in 1901 as a telegrapher. He was 
promoted successively to train dispatcher, 
chief clerk to superintendent, chief dis- 
patcher and trainmaster. Mr. Murphy was 
promoted to superintendent of the Bangor 
and Portland division in 1926 and upon 
the consolidation of that division with the 
Morris and Essex division he became as- 
sistant superintendent, which position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment 
as superintendent of the Scranton division. 


I. P. Iversen, general yardmaster on 
the Northern Pacific at Seattle, Wash., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Tacoma division, with the same 
headquarters, to succeed H. D. Mudgett, 
who has been named manager of the 
Northern Pacific Terminal Company at 
Portland, Ore. C. E. Dorfler has been 
appointed trainmaster at Jamestown, N. D., 
to replace T. J. Kane, who has been 
transferred to Dickinson, N. D., to re- 
place C. V. Berglund, whose appointment 
as assistant to the general manager at 
Seattle, Wash., was noted in the Railway 
Age of May 30. E. H. Showalter has 
been appointed trainmaster at Missoula, 
Mont., to replace T. J. Regan, who has 
been transferred to Yakima, Wash., to 
succeed Oscar Revling, who has been 
transferred to Spokane, Wash., where he 
replaces C. P. Hunt, who has retired. 


Hiram H. Smith, whose appointment 
as superintendent of transportation and 
traffic of the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., with headquarters at San Francisco, 
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Cal., was noted in the Railway Age of 
June 6, has been connected with this com- 
pany and its predecessors for 30 years. He 
was born on January 2, 1883, at La Moille, 
Ill., and received his higher education at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Mich., graduating in 1905. On January 1 
of the following year he entered the serv- 
ice of the American Express Company as 
a clerk at Des Moines, lowa, being trans- 
ferred to Omaha, Neb., in January, 1908, 
Three years later he was advanced to 
chief clerk in the office of the superinten- 
dent at Portland, Ore., and in April, 1913, 
he was made route agent at Spokane, 
Wash. Two years later Mr. Smith was 
further advanced to assistant to the gen- 
eral manager at Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
on July 1, 1918, when the American Ex- 
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press Company was consolidated with oth- 
ers to form the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, he was sent to El Paso, 
Tex., as superintendent. When this com- 
pany, in turn, became the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., in 1929, Mr. Smith was 
transferred to Portland and thence to 
Seattle, Wash., on June 1, 1932. He was 
located at the latter point at the time of 
his recent appointment as superintendent 
of transportation and traffic at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., effective June 1. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


C. B. Harveson, division engineer of 
the west end of the Baltimore division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed 
engineer maintenance of way of the east- 
ern lines, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
succeeding P. Petri, promoted. 


G. W. Spangler has been appointed 
acting assistant superintendent telegraph 
and signals of the Maryland division of 
the Pennsylvania at Wilmington, Del. C. 
W. Kelley, supervisor telegraph and sig- 
nals of the Delmarva division, has been 
transferred in the same capacity to the St. 
Louis division at St. Louis, Mo. F. G. 
Mayer, inspector telegraph and_ signals, 
has been appointed supervisor telegraph 
and signals of the Delmarva division at 
Harrington, Del. 


P. Petri, engineer maintenance of wa¥ 
of the Eastern Lines of the Baltimore & 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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AN made houses of brick thousands of 
years before Christ, yet it remained for 

the twentieth century to revolutionize the 
laying of brick and to triple the output of the 
average bricklayer. By several simple methods 
a man named Gilbreth reduced the number 
of operations necessary to the laying of a brick 
from eighteen to five. And simple as they may 
seem, it took ten thousand years to think of 
these new methods and to eliminate all su- 
perfluous motions. » » “ae ae 


Compare with this the history of railroading 
and signaling! Each year saw new operating 
improvements and efficiencies. Think of the 
improvements in signaling alone—from the 
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signalman who, little more than a century 
ago, preceded the train mounted on horseback 
and warned the populace away from the track, 
to the modern efficient signal systems of today! 
A progressive improvement in which each 
advancement over the previous was the result 
of taking advantage of every opportunity, 
regardless of how simple it may have appeared 
at the time. » » » » » » » 


And this is what you find in “Union’’ Sig- 
naling Systems and apparatus—the simple, 
easy, time and money-saving methods that 
lead to the reduction of necessary operations 
and greatly increase operating efficiency. They 
point the way. They reflect everything that 
is new, practicable and economical. » » 












1881 Union Switch & Signal Co. / 1936 | 
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Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
has been appointed chief engineer main- 
tenance of the entire system, succeeding the 
late Earl Stimson. Mr. Petri entered 
the service of the Baltimore & Ohio as an 
assistant engineer in the construction de- 
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partment at Cincinnati, Ohio, on August 
4, 1899. After having served in various 
capacities with that department and the 
real estate department, he became assis- 
tant division engineer of the Chicago divi- 
sion on September 1, 1906, becoming divi- 
sion engineer at Newark, Ohio, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1907. He later served as division 
engineer of the Shenandoah, Ohio River, 
Connellsville and Cumberland divisions, un- 
til he was advanced to district engineer 
maintenance at Pittsburgh, on September 1, 
1915. From July 15, 1918, to March 16, 
1919, Mr. Petri was special engineer in the 
office of the assistant to federal manager 
at Baltimore. Next, he was division engi- 
neer on consolidated territory of Cumber- 
land division, east and west end, which 
prior to that time was two divisions. Mr. 
Petri was promoted to engineer mainte- 
nance of way, Eastern Lines, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore on September 20, 
1926, which position he retained until his 
recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


W. J. O’Neill has been appointed su- 
perintendent of motive power for the 
Western Pacific, with headquarters at Sac- 
ramento, Cal., succeeding M. B. McPart- 
land, whose appointment as general super- 
intendent of motive power of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago, Ill., was 
noted in the Railway Age of June 13. 


‘ RAFFIC 


G. B. Smith, ge ral agent for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
western traffic manager, at San Francisco, 
Cal., effective June 15. 


A. D. Martin, general agent for the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb., has been appointed general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago, to 
succeed William J. Leahy, assistant pas- 
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senger traffic manager, who has been pro- 
moted to passenger traffic manager, as 
noted in the Railway Age of June 6. L. 
H. McCormick, general agent, passenger 
department, at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent with the 
same headquarters. E. H. Williams, city 
passenger agent at Omaha, has been pro- 
moted to general agent with the same 
headquarters, to succeed Mr. Martin. 


SPECIAL 


Earl E. Thompson, whose appointment 
as general safety supervisor of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
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Minn., was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 13, has been connected with this com- 


* * 





This above, showing a locomotive of the decade, 1830-40, 1s included among a collection 0’ 
of old locomotives (none later than 1860) now on exhibition at the Old Print Shop, 150 Le 
Avenue, New York. At the bottom of this print is a brief description, in three languages 
patent which covers the use of the truck wheels for drivers by gear connections from a jac 
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pany for nearly 31 years. He was bor: 
on June 27, 1890, at St. Paul, and entered 
railway service with the Great Northern 
on September 1, 1905, as an office boy i: 
the employment bureau. In the followi: 

year Mr. Thompson was transferred to 1 

telegraph department, where he served as 
assistant telephone operator, clerk, vahva- 
tion engineer, chief clerk, telegraph and 
telephone valuation engineer, and commer- 
cial telegraph agent, with headquarters at 
all times at St. Paul. On April 1, 1930, 
he was advanced to assistant superinten- 
dent of telegraph, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., where he remained until 
his recent appointment as general safety 
supervisor, which was effective on June 1. 


OBITUARY 


Edward A. Donnelly, freight traffic 
manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., died on June 14 at the 
age of 64 years. 


William L. Park, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, died on June 
15 at Clare, Mich., at the age of 79 years. 
He entered railway service with the Union 
Pacific in 1875 and subsequently was ad- 
vanced to general superintendent at Omaha, 
Neb., where he remained until 1910. In 


‘the latter year he went with the Illinois 


Central as vice-president and general mar- 
ager, later being made vice-president. ~ ‘e 
left this road in 1917 to become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chicago 
Great Western, remaining with this com- 
pany until retirement from active railroad 
service in 1920. 
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